








Songs of 


Ireland 


“|. . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 


overseas. 
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Through the modern miracle of record- 


ing, treland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 
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Our cover picture shows the docile 
behaviour of these sheep at a Fair 
in an Irish country town prompted 
our photographer to name the 
picture ‘‘Committee Men.” 

It a'l goes to prove that the 
phrase looking sheepish is a 
very apt one. 

By the way, we started 
Counting these sheep and we 
nearly fell asleep, so don’t follow 
our example. 

Photo: Jack Lyons, Cork. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross 
section of Irish life and thought 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 18/6 
Two vears, 32 Post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Irish Dicest, 43 Parkgate St., 
Dublin Ireland 
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It is misguided idealism to be prepared to die for 

one’s country but not to live for it, or to work for 

it, or to make it a better place for more to settle 
down in, asserts the Bishop of Cork 


Wanted: Patriots Who Will 


Shed their Sweat! 


MOST REV. DR. CORNELIUS LUCEY 


EVELATION, the truths and 
precepts made known to 
Christians by God, does not, 
for the most part, refer directly at 
all to what we must do as citizens. 
The natural law decides what is 
right and good for us in our deal- 
ings with the Government and the 
Government’s dealings with us. 
Revelation does, of course, add 
something to the naturai law, but 
in most things it only corroborates 
it, and so, as human beings are 
fundamentally the same, no matter 


what religion they profess, it fol- 
lows that the fundamental struc- 
ture of citizenship, the fundamen- 
tal rights and duties of citizens, 
are much the same for all— 
Catholics, Protestants, Muslims, 
pagans and the rest. 

Why treat specially of the 
Christian? For the very good 
reason that the Christian citizen 
has what no other citizen has—an 
authoritative and infallible Church 
to expound the principles of the 
natural law for him. In a word, he 


Condensed from an address during the Rural Week of Muintir na Tire 
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can be surer of his ground than 
anybody else; secondly, for the 
very good reason that religion 
must enter intimately into the 
Christian way of citizenship, the 
Christian must have all his 
thoughts, words and actions, even 
as a Citizen, offered for the glory 
of God. 

It is only in recent times that 
citizenship has come to matter 
very considerably. Up to twenty or 
thirty years ago, what he did him- 
self, the kind of family he belonged 
to, and the sort of neighbourhood 
he lived in, were the great influ- 
ences in a person’s life. Whether 
one was well off or badly off, well 
provided for or badly provided for 
depended, in the main, on these. 

Now all is changed. The individ- 
ual and the family are no longer 


depending on their own resources. 
We have all come to depend on the 
State for security, if not for actual 


support; and, what is no less 
important, the State, in turn, has 
come to depend on us. We draw 
on the resources of the State, but 
the State has no patrimony or re- 
sources of its own. What it gives 
it must get in one way or another 
from the citizens themselves. 
Every so-called free benefit or 
social service provided by the State 
or the local authorities, every 
penny spent out of the public 
purse, has to be earned by some- 
body—by inflation, by borrowing, 
by more dubious devices. The day 
of reckoning can be postponed, 
but it cannot be staved off. Sooner 
or later the community that spends 
beyond its income in money ser- 
vices and goods will go bankrupt. 


In hard fact, there is no some- 
thing-for-nothing from the public 
purse. A particular person, or 
number of persons, may get some- 
thing for nothing from the State 
or the local authority for them- 
selves, but that something has to 
come out of somebody else’s work 
and somebody else’s pocket. 

That is an elementary truth 
which the average citizen in this 
country has still to realise. 

That it has not been borne in on 
him so far is not his fault. 

As a rule he is not told it by 
those who control public spending 
because they want his vote, be- 
cause they want him to feel that 
they are the benefactors; nor has 
it been brought home to him by 
experience, for there is no physical 
off-setting of the various items of 
expenditure against the items of 
taxation, borrowings, etc., in the 
State’s balance sheet of accounts. 

Never before did citizenship 
matter so much as it does today. 
Never was there greater need of 
good citizens for the practice by 
all in the community of what are 
called the civic virtues; for too 
many citizenship is a matter of 
“all rights and no duties”, of 
what could be got for nothing, or, 
at least, for as little as possible by 
hook or by crook from the State 
or the local authorities. 

Conscience enters very little. 
People who regard themselves as 
leading exemplary lives, who would 
scruple at defrauding a neighbour 
or a shopkeeper, or at getting 
something under false pretences 
from a private individual, or firm, 
or at injuring their neighbour or 





WANTED: PATRIOTS WHO WILL SHED SWEAT! 


his property, have little scruple in 
claiming and taking benefits, pen- 
sions, expenses and the like from 
the public purse, though knowing 
full well that they have no real 
title to them. 

Doing a public body in the 
matter of work, of money, of 
property is in order if it could be 
got away with. Similarly, killing, 
maiming, destroying property are 
regarded as virtuous and praise- 
worthy if, for instance, done in the 
name of patriotism. 

True patriotism concerns itself 
with much more than national in- 
dependence and national unity. 

It is misguided idealism to be 
prepared to die for one’s country 
but not to live for it, or to work 
for it, or to make it a better place 
for more to settle down in. 
Ireland’s main problem today is 
not partition, but emigration. The 
true Irish patriot is not the man 
whose eyes are fixed on the six 
lost counties, but the man whose 
eyes are on the 800,000 Irish men 
and women lost to the nation by 
emigration since 1922. 

The true Irish patriot today is 
not the man who sheds his blood 
and the blood of others, but the 
man who sheds his sweat for his 
countrymen, who makes it possible 
for more and more of our people 
to live and settle down and grow 
old in the land of their birth. 

We tend very much to have two 
standards of conduct: one, a very 
high one for private life, and the 
other a very low one for what we 
do and say as citizens. 

The first duty of the Christian 
citizen is to recognise that the 


@ DOO NRROORRRooo ne 
HE message of Muintir na 
Tire is the message of self- 
help, of people getting together 
locally and dealing with their 
own problems as far as they can. 

That is why Muintir na Tire 
has such a contribution to make 
to Irish life today. That is why 
it has such an uphill struggle to 
remain a popular movement, and 
true to its principles. 

—Most Rev. Dr. Lucey. 


moral law applies to his dealings 
with the State and the public as 
surely as it does to the rest of his 
thoughts, words and actions. He 
may be only one of a crowd, he 
may be only one vote among 
many, what he does may be only 
what everybody is doing, and what 
he takes may matter but little in 
relation to the vast sums available. 

Still, to the extent that he is a 
free agent, that he could have done 
otherwise and did not, he must 
take some responsibility. He must 
regard himself as having to answer 
to God and his own conscience 
for the consequences. 

For instance, the loss and incon- 
venience caused to the public by a 
lightning strike are the responsi- 
bility of everybody participating 
in it—not just of those who took 
the decisions only, but of all who 
concurred with or acted on them. 

So, too, the demand by, or for, 
a particular section of the com- 
munity for some grant, concession, 
or money from the Government is 
something each person must be 
prepared to stand over as fair and 
reasonable in the circumstances. 
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Those who deprecate any appeal 
to the moral law in public affairs 
brand it as somehow undemocra- 
tic, as a denial of the supremacy 
of Parliament and majority rule. 

Logically, this means that there 
is no such thing as right and 
wrong in what we do as citizens, 
or that, if there is, it can be de- 
cided by reference to the national 
interest, majority vote, common 
practice, self-interest, expediency, 
or by anything, in fact, except by 
reference to Christian standards of 
morality. 

These people may not be at 
heart as extremist as they seem. 
Their great preoccupation is to 
diminish the influence of the 
Church in public life. If they want 
to keep morals out of politics it is, 
perhaps, because they know that, 
though the Church no more 
supersedes the individual con- 
science in public life than it does 
in private life, it does claim to be 
accepted by Catholics as the final 
arbiter of right and wrong. 

The demoralising effects on in- 
dividuals and families of living for 
long on the dole instead of earning 
a living for themselves is obvious 
for all to see. So, too, is the effect 
of guaranteed markets on manu- 
facturers and guaranteed profits on 
traders. So, finally, is the effect of 
having a Government scheme and 
a Government grant for every con- 
tingency. 


ERE is no future in any job 
holds the job. 


The habit of calling on the 
Government, or on this or that 
organisation, to do something for 
us imstead of trying somehow to 
do it ourselves, is widespread. The 
State may be to blame for pander- 
ing to, if not fostering, the supine, 
shiftless mentality, but the average 
citizen is no less to blame for his 
childlike, if not childish, unwilling- 
ness to stand on his own feet. 

The good citizen will be public- 
spirited and take an active interest 
in public affairs. He will not hold 
himself aloof from all organisa- 
tions, going his own way and re- 
garding those who take an active 
part in this or that movement as 
either on the make or else fools; 
but neither will he give himself 
blindly to amy cause, party or 
person. 

Rather, he will inform himself 
as fully as he can on current 
problems, trends, needs and per- 
sonalities, and then dispassionately 
make up his mind about them. If 
he is an educated man and if he 
has the character and the qualities 
and the flair for leadership, he will 
not hesitate to put himself forward 
for office or, at least, make his 
voice heard and play his part in 
the various organisations open to 
him. 

Leadership is as necessary at 
the parish level as it is at the 
national level. 


. The future lies in the man who 


(COOING may stop with the honeymoon, but billing goes on 
for ever. 
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How a Kerry village is solving its unemployment 
and emigration problems. 


Fruit Juice 


is Bringing 


Prosperity to Brosna 


MICHAEL BARBER 


ANY solutions have been put 

forward for solving our un- 

employment and emigration 
problems, but perhaps the best 
one of all has been found by 
people in the little Kerry village 
of Brosna. 

For, through co-operation and 
with the lead of three young Kerry 
men, the people have built their 
own fruit-juice factory—the first 
in Ireland—and hope, when it gets 
into full production, to absorb all 
their local unemployed. 

Brosna_ shopkeeper, twenty- 
seven-year-old Sean Leahy, one of 
the three men responsible, ex- 
plained: “We are only a small 
parish, but if every other parish in 
the country did what we plan to 
do, there would be full employ- 
ment in the rural areas and no 
emigration.” 

And he added that their factory 
will also earn dollars for the 
country. The factory has gone into 
full production on a §0,000-dollar 
consignment of blackberry juice 
for a firm in New York. “ When 
we signed that contract we insisted 
on payment in dollars because we 


know the country needs them,” 
Sean said. 

Explaining how the factory was 
started, Sean said an article written 
by Mrs. James Ryan, wife of the 
Minister for Finance, gave them 
the idea. The article pointed out 
that there was a great wastage of 
fruit in Ireland compared to other 
countries, and it mentioned the 
name of a technical institute in 
Germany where a course in fruit- 
juice production was given. 

Se4n continued: “I talked the 
matter over with my friends, Andy 
Beazley and Thomas Sheehan, and 
we decided fruit-juice production 
could be adapted to Ireland. We 
knew we had plenty of fruit, such 
as apples and blackberries, but a 
lot of it was going to waste. 

“T decided to go to Germany 
with Tom Sheehan. We went in 
1954 and did a two-months’ course 
under Dr. Baumann, a pioneer in 
fruit-juice production. When we re- 
turned, the three of us decided to 
start our own factory. 

“Brosna was classed as an un- 
developed area, so we qualified for 
a State grant of £9,000. Twenty- 


Condensed from the Irish Press 
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eight local farmers gave us £2,000 
and we put up £12,000 between 
the three of us. In 1955 we formed 
our own private company and 
called it Irish Fruit Juices, Ltd.” 

The new factory was equipped 
with up-to-date German and Swiss 
machinery. Opened in September, 
1956, the factory started on apple- 
juice production for the home 
market and to date over 20,000 
gallons of juice have been pro- 
duced, 

It is planned to export juices to 
West Germany, Hoiland and 
Britain. New plant to process 
blackcurrants has been installed at 
a cost of £5,500. 

When the factory started on its 
§0,000-dollar order for the New 
York firm, forty-five local people 
were employed, and that number 
is likely to be increased because 
there is a great demand for black- 
berry juice in the U.S. In fact, 
Americans say that Irish black- 
berry juice is the best in the world. 
It is used in the States for flavour- 
ing ice-cream sodas. Blackberry 
brandy is a popular drink there, 
too. 

During the apple season—Sep- 
tember to the end of December— 
twenty-five people will be em- 
ployed in the factory. It is planned 
to process all fruits when in season. 
In time, it is hoped to process 
fruit for six months of the year 
and devote the rest of the year to 


bottling, etc. That will give full 
employment locally. 

Said Mr. Leahy: “In Brosna, 
there are fifty or sixty unemployed. 
If we can absorb them they would 
not want to leave the country.” 

Kerry County Committee of 
Agriculture has helped the factory 
project a great deal. The only fruits 
grown in the area on a commercial 
scale were apples and blackberries. 
But the County Committee have 
given local farmers enough black- 
currant cuttings to cover 100 
acres. These currants will be sold 
to the factory when they mature 
in about two years’ time; and that 
will mean good money for local 
farmers because it is estimated that 
each acre of blackcurrants will 
fetch £650. The currants can be 
grown on poor soil. 

The County Committee sup- 
plied the cuttings at one penny 
each, though their normal price 
would be 1/6 or 2/-. The com- 
mittee has also placed its instruc- 
tors and parish advisers at the dis- 
posal of Brosna farmers to in- 
struct them in the growing of 
blackcurrants, raspberries, straw- 
berries and other fruits. 

Mr. Leahy said they would like 
to see Irish soft-drink manufac- 
turers using more home-produced 
fruit juices. That would help to 
slash our imports, while giving a 
stimulus, to home-produced fruit 
juices. 


A RACEHORSE is a fast means of redistributing wealth. 


“WE are now passing Guinness’s, Ireland’s largest brewery,” 


said the conductor-guide. 


“We are not!” said the tourist—and he hopped off the 


coach. 





This Italian writer believes that we 
are given to melancholy and 
reflection ....and much else 


Ireland—as I See It 


FRANCESCO BRUNO 


JHOSOEVER proposes to con- 
sider the soul of Ireland, 


leaving out of account the 
internal rebellions and the violent 
moral revolts which have occurred 
in comparatively recent years, will 
find that a profound psychological 
lack has taken up its abode in the 
hearts of the islanders, and that the 
whole of Irish life is swayed by 
sentiments which are innate and 
unmistakable. 

Its very culture and religion take 
their origin from the historic tradi- 
tions of the past, which lives again 
in the present and keeps in ferment 
the consciousness of the men of 
today. 

The Irish are much given to 
melancholy and reflection. The 
bare and desolate landscape is re- 
flected in the spirit of the people 
and impregnates it. So arises this 
inner want—one may call it dis- 
content—which makes the islander 
100 per cent. suspicious. 

He never reveals himself com- 
pletely, not even in his bursts of 
enthusiasm; he never extends a 
too complete confidence or friend- 
ship at first acquaintance; he is 
reserved and stiff, and this spon- 


Condensed from 


taneously, by an inborn and in- 
vincible tendency of his own. 

The Irishman is antagonistic to 
strangers, antagonistic to every 
element that insinuates itself into 
his ethical and social complex, per- 
haps because he seems hopelessly 
attached to his own land. Simi- 
larly, though mystical, he does not 
tolerate laws and standards which 
are not congenial to him. 

Even the Catholics are religious 
in a way of their own; at bottom, 
theirs is a faith more individual, 
and, in this sense, patriotic, than 
universal. For them, the Pope 
represents not merely a High 
Priest, an authority externally 
recognised, but rather a Holy One, 
an intangible being, transcending 
their own personalities and mis- 
sion. 

The majority of the Irish, being 
autochthonous, put their national 
heroes on the same level as the 
saints and the pagan idols. In this 
matter no true and proper distinc- 
tion will ever be drawn. They be- 
lieve in the national divinities as 
they do in the saints. 

In this the Irish are Celts sui 
generis. The Irish Celt is distinct 


La Tribuna (Italy) 
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from every other Celt; he has in 
his veins a blood that always flows 
pure. But even his physical charac- 
teristics are unmistakable. The 
Irishman is always himself, with 
strongly-marked traits, physical 
and moral; he assimilates, he does 
not allow himself to be assimilated. 

Thence comes his resistance to 
foreign forms; he lives perforce 
with other peoples, later arrivals, 
adapts himself, but does not allow 
himself to be worn down or 
destroyed. 

The reluctance to allow them- 
selves to be assimilated by others 
and the inclination, on the con- 
trary, to preserve their fundamen- 
tal aspirations, favour in the Irish 
their innate tendency to group 
themselves in clans. Their con- 
sciousness persistently strengthens 
and consolidates itself within the 
limits of a conscious and universal 
collectivism. 

In Ireland, the concept of the 
clan exists, rather than the idea of 
the nation—at least in the gene- 
rality of cases, and this has always 
hindered a full affirmation of the 
legitimate desire for absolute 
autonomy and for integral political 
independence. 

The diffused clan feeling affects 
all activities of the spirit. Even the 
language is not integrated, but 
broken up into dialects; it is an 
absolute mosaic which is degraded 
to the level of folklore. Those 
fractions of the people who under- 
stand only the actual spoken lan- 
guage, the dialect, remain cut off 
from the benefits. of the official 
language. 

However, in a country divided 


by so many different aspirations, 
and one which has not fully 
attained to nationhood, regionalism 
is necessarily a dominating ele- 
ment, characteristic of a race which 
has preserved its own unmistakable 
physiognomy. 

Think how things have been in 
Italy, Sicily and Sardinia as regards 
their dialects and their literature; 
is it possible to conceive a Verga 
or a Deledda apart from the his- 
toric atmosphere of their districts? 

The Sardinian language stands 
especially apart; its mneo-Latin 
original reveals an independence 
which is passed on from genera- 
tion to generation. The very land- 
scape itself is closely bound up 
with the morphological necessities 
of the language, which has ex- 
pressed in poetry eternal senti- 
ments of life. 

As regards Ireland, things could 
not have happened otherwise; its 
dialects are the inner strength of 
the creative spirit of the race. 
Actually, the Irish writers have a 
jealous pride in their origin and 
civilisation. In no one is the con- 
sciousness of Irish personality so 
strongly developed as in Berkeley; 
his philosophy is radically op- 
posed to English thought. He 
wrote, in a book of youthful com- 
monplaces: “I published this to 
see if others have the same ideas as 
we Irishmen.” 

Likewise Swift, though of Eng- 
lish blood, takes up the defence 
of Irish nationality. He laments: 
“We have enough religion to make 
us hate, but not enough to make 
us love one another.” But it has 
already been said that Ireland has 





What 1 the Butler Heard 


] WAS shown the other day one of the first pieces of publicity 

for the telephone in these islands, and was surprised to sce 
what very modest ideas the first promoters of the invention 
had. 

They aimed their brochure at the well-to-do Victorian busi- 
ness and family man, and showed him, with the aid of pictures, 
how if he installed a telephone he could communicate from 
his office with the basement where his goods were packed, 
how at home he could telephone from the dining-room to the 
butler’s pantry, and have more wine brought up, and the 
invention was particularly recommended for communicating 
in all weathers with the stables, to order the carriage. 

The first conception, in short, was much more appropriate 
to the speaking-tube as an internal domestic or office device, 
and it was almost shyly that the pamphlet ventured to say that 
in the United States of America the new invention was being 


put to all .sorts of other useful purposes. 


pupa pudupn pap adnon: 


a kind of magic power of assimi- 


lating strangers, of making them 
her own, while she remains dis- 
tinguished from them by a view- 
point peculiar to herself. 

W. B. Yeats, the most represen- 
tative poet of epic and legendary 
Ireland, was likewise the typical 


Irish writer. His verses, his 
comedies are so many voices that 
burst from the most deeply hidden 
soul of the people. Even his 
hieratic figure reminded it what 
the function is of a race tena- 
ciously attached to its own land 
and its own traditions. The Nobel 
Prize exalted in Yeats the genuine 
and authentic Ireland. 

Neither should be ignored the 
influence exercised by the Irish 
theatre, to which Yeats gave im- 
pulse by his labours, which were 
effective in affirming the originality 


—D. W. in The Tablet. 
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of the Irish, when confronied by 
the English, spirit. In allegorical 
form, the theatre served marvel- 
lously to ventilate the just griev- 
ances and the holy ideals of the 
nation. Various personages sym- 
bolise the spirit of sacrifice and 
the faith in civil redemption, for 
which the Irish have heroically 
immolated themselves. 

The attachment of the writers to 
their soil is immense. The example 
of Shaw was very significant. This 
writer, who passed his own life in 
England, did not omit to say, when 
the occasion presented itself, “ We 
Irish ”. 

In his turn, Oscar Wilde drew 
inspiration from the island; in his 
dolorous and violent works there 
recur motifs common to the men 
of his own land. Even without set 
themes or strict arguments, even 
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without writing to support pre- 
established theses, Wilde and the 
other authors accomplished a 
work of corrosion as regards British 
morals. By combating Puritan 
habits and the ethics of the Vic- 
torian period, they exalt and 
glorify the Irish spirit as it most 
purely manifests itself. 

Quite as effectively, though not 
finished artists, did Eugene O’Neill, 
American by birth, and Peadar 
O’Donnell succeed with their 
literary production. They sing of 
modern life, with thrusts at bour- 
geois morals and wealth. But Synge 
and Yeats are poets of the real 
Ireland, rude and bucolic. 

In the latter, be it repeated, live 
again the epic traditions of the 
stock, with the ancient heroes sym- 


bolising the daring exploits of the 
primitive folk, its Gaelic and pagan 
essence. The recall to life of the 
ancient warrior, Usheen [Oisin], 
who meets St. Patrick, the Apostle 
of the island, has accents of high 
and profound poetry. 

A people which, like the Irish, 
has a history that extends over 
thousands of years and a super- 
stitious feeling for the Motherland, 
an art and religion of its own, 
could not be absorbed or reduced 
to a nullity by another race so 
different, and even opposed. 

Certainly English influence on 
the affairs and the destiny of Ire- 
land, so far from weakening or 
confusing it, has contributed to- 
wards maintaining the ideal unity 
of the race. 


Cronin’s World Popularity 
AN Irish novelist figures high on a list of the world’s most 
translated authors which has been compiled by Uniesco. 


He is A. J. Cronin, and during the eight years ending in 1955 
more than 272 translations of his books have been published. 
In 1955, forty-four translations of his books were published in 
fourteen different countries. 


Under the heading “Nationality” on the Unesco list 
Cronin has written “Ireland.” He is the only Irish author 
whose name appears under this heading. Shaw’s nationality is 
given as “ United Kingdom”! 

The list reveals the tremendous drive the Communists are 
putting into the battle of the books. The world’s most trans- 
lated author is Lenin (968 translations). Next comes the Bible 
with 887, closely followed by Stalin, Tolstoy and Gorki. 

Translations of Pope Pius XII in the eight years examined 
were I§I; nineteen in ten different countries during 1955. 

Conan Doyle with his Sherlock Holmes beat Bernard Shaw 
by a short head: 116 and 111. 

—Tuam Herald. 


N archzologist is the best husband any woman can have: 
the older she gets the more he is interested. 





100 million yards of cloth are produced annually, thanks 
mainly to the interest shown by Americans in this 
durable fabric 


What is — Future of 
[Trish Linen ? 


HAT is the outlook for the 

Irish linen industry, particu- 

larly in foreign markets? 
The question has a vital bearing 
on Northern Ireland’s economy. 

Like other natural fibres, linen 
has experienced difficult times in 
the last few years, one reason being 
the keen competition of synthetic 
fabrics. Under conditions of mags 
production, these can be manu- 
factured at a lower wage-cost, 
although the better value of linen 
in terms of quality and length of 
service makes it more economical 
in the long run. 

Another problem is the closing of 
some overseas markets to linen be- 
cause of the desire of some of the 
countries concerned to build up 
_ their own textile industries. Latin 
America is a case in point. There 
is also fierce competition from 
Poland, Japan and other low-wage 
countries. Australia has restricted 
the importation of linen because 
of its own trade-balance position. 

Regarding these circumstances 
as a challenge, the Irish linen in- 
dustry is not resting on its laurels. 
It studies at first-hand the world’s 
requirements and potential re- 
quirements and sends a constant 


stream of representatives to over- 
seas markets. It is always seeking 
new outlets for its products. 

A never-changing factor is the 
outstanding importance of the 
United States as a customer for 
linen. (Last year the U.S.A. bought 
almost 40 per cent. of the Irish 
total linen exports to all markets.) 
Hence the Irish linen industry 
has maintained there for many 
years a continuous advertising 
campaign. 

Linen shipments to the United 
States in 1947 and 1956 are com- 


pared in the following figures: 

1947 1956 
Piece goods 
(sq. yards) 


11 million 21 million 


Made-up 
damask 


Made-up 
handkerchiefs 


366 tons 333 tons 


266,000 doz. 732.057 doz. 


In 1947, the Irish Linen Guild, 
the industry’s publicity organisa- 
tion, began advertising in Cuba. 
The campaign in that year cost 
£3,000 and the yearly volume of 
linen shipments to Cuba was just 
over 1,000,000 square yards. In 
1956, the Guild spent £18,000 in 
Cuba and linen shipments had 
increased by 100 per cent. 


Condensed from Ulster Commentary 





KNOW a charming old lady who is wont to say: “ The whole 

matrimonial misery is closely related to linen. In my day one 
began to prepare a girl’s trousseau practically at birth. Each year 
one bought a piece of the most expensive and most durable linen, 
and everything was sewn by hand: underwear, table linen and bed 
clothes; and as soon as a girl was happily engaged, all the linen 
was embroidered with her fiancé’s initials. These initiais could never 
be ripped out again, and the linen was indestructible.” 

—Gina Kaus in Good Housekeeping. 
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Because of the public’s high 
appraisal of linen, one cannot 
visualise anything but a reasonably 
gocd future for the industry in 
Northern Ireland. No other fabric 
has an asset so powerful as the 
good will which proclaims in 
almost every country that Irish 
linen is the best and most elegant 
fabric for so many purposes. 

There are, of course, shoppers 
who buy the cheapest article, irre- 
spective of comparative values. On 
the other hand, many millions are 
prepared to pay for something 
which, like Irish linen, possesses 
exclusive durable qualities. These 
buyers represent a potential big 
enough to give the linen trade 
even more business than it could 
handle. 

Today the production of Irish 
linen cloth is about 100,000,000 
square yards. The population of 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land is about 50,000,000, repre- 
senting about 12,000,000 family 
units. It would require each unit to 
purchase only eight square yards of 
Irish linen each year to take up the 
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whole output of the industry. The 
United States has a population of 
160,000,000, or about 40,000,000 
family units. Taking in Canada 
and Australia, an aggregate of 
37,000,000 family units could be 
regarded as potential customers. 
On the assumption that each of 
these bought eight square yards 
annually, the linen trade would 
treble its output. 

Total exports of all types of 
linen goods from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland to countries 
overseas represent a value not far 
short of £20,000,000 sterling, and 
the production of linen gives direct 
employment to more than 40,000 
workers. With world population 
increasing rapidly and with more 
money in circulation than ever be- 
fore, the skill and ingenuity of tue 
Irish linen industry will ensure 
that its products secure a proper 
share of the vast new business of 
future years. 

Although synthetic fabrics are 
being manufactured to a limited 
extent, linen will remain the 
industry’s staple product. 


‘THE course of true love never appears on the front page of 
the newspaper. 


HARWOMAN : “I was appointed to dust the room of the Con- 
fidential Secretary, but I had to pass a stiff examination to 


prove I was illiterate.” 





Texans are quick on the draw and 
the drawl 


Life Among the Big Rich 


TIM O’SHEA 


HE Texans want to come here 
for week-ends to shoot and 
fish in Kerry. They also want 
to bring television to the Irish. Of 
the statistics they could throw at 
our hesitancy, one set might be 
graspable and attractive. Our wide 
screen would have more than 600 
horizontal lines to the mere 405 
of the British. 
But we may prove to be imper- 
vious to vital statistics and the 
Texans may have to keep their 


fishing-rods and cathode-ray tubes. 


Nevertheless, they will go on 
giving to mundane ciphers the 
neo-classicism of a world wonder. 
Near Houston, the biggest port 
in Texas and the third biggest in 
the United States, the visitor 
comes on the first of the palpable 
or rather visual statistics: the 
tallest monolith in the world. 
Topped by a Lone Star of eleven 
points resting ‘on five of them, the 
monument stands on the site of 
the San Jacinto battlefield. Even 
the battle was something of a first 
in figures because for the hundreds 
of Santa Ana’s Mexicans killed, 
hardly a dozen of Sam Houston’s 
“ Texians ” were casualties. 
Further along at the end of the 
Houston Ship Channel is Hous- 


ton’s Land of the Big Rich. Texans 
do not boast much about their 
ship channel, for to dig out the red 
earth and the fragrant sleepy banks 
of the old bayou to make a passage 
for two or more ships was no 
immense task. 

One is somehow disappointed 
with Houston itself, in that it is 
entirely whole and respectable and 
not ripped open with the after- 
thought of new-found oil wells. It 
is a city out of overalls, without a 
smear on its tuxedo. The wrong 
impression can be got from de- 
scriptions of oil drillings in school- 
yards and church properties. 

One ought to be happy to have 
seen Houston without happening 
on an oil derrick or one of those 
pumps like a praying mantis, with 
every stroke another ten dollars. 

Out of town as far as the Sham- 
rock Hotel, there is not even the 
smell of crude oil. The Shamrock, 
too, is something of a let-down. It 
is monolithic and inclined to 
squatness, but is not without some 
delicacy of line. There are a wing 
of garages and a swimming pool. 

A placard across the road invites 
the public to swim and drink and 
dine and take the sun. The look 
and position of the hotel, bare in 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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the V of the road junction, exem- 
plifies an American tendency, even 
in private houses, to show the 
neighbours the property. 

In the foyer there is an oil 
painting of Conrad Hilton, the 
hotel magnate. The lift-girl in 
dark green knew little about Glenn 
McCarthy except that they took 
his portrait down when the place 
changed hands. It was the same 
with most people whom one asked 
about McCarthy; they knew little 
about the present doings of the 
wildest of the wildcatters, the big 
shares operator who went out of 
the public eye in the grand man- 
ner—millions in the red. 

From the Shamrock most of the 
way into town the scene is to a 
pattern; just another section of the 
patchwork that makes up the Great 
American Way of Life. There are 
the motels, flac as Mexican adobes 
and lavish in the conveniences 
offered to the  overnighting 
motorist. 

There are the drive-in cafés, 
where uniformed girls hang cun- 
ningly devised trays on the car 
windows. There are various drive- 
ins for various thirsts and tastes, 
and many of the wall-advertise- 
ments are unwittingly humorous. 

In Texas there is some excuse 
for thinking that the traveller lives 
mainly on fried chicken and 
jumbo-shrimp. To ask the differ- 
ence between jumbo-shrimp and 
baby prawn would be to proclaim 
the tenderfoot. 

Off the main car-filled highways 
there are quiet roads, with spacious 
houses and avenues, where the 
bougainvillza and the flame-tipped 


royal poinciana give a paradoxical 
air of sleep and vigour. In such a 
suburb of Houston live a thousand 
millionaires. 

Herman Park merges’ with 
Houston. Among the trees there 
are barbecue pits and a free-entry 
zoo. Railed in is a Southern 
Pacific railway engine before 
which adults and children form 
queues to file through the cabin, 
to pull the levers and tug on the 
bell cord. 

The old engine is a new twist 
to an old theme, but the idle hour 
in the park is something that not 
even. the Americans can really 
change. Son fishes for minnows; 
Mom coaxes junior from the ducks 
and there are little stills where 
everyone is startlingly like the front 
page of the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

In the wearing of clothes, the 
white American is almost as un- 
inhibited as his negro fellow- 
countryman. On Sunday in the 
park Pop’s shirt is a veritable seed 
merchant’s front cover. 

In a land prodigal with space 
like Texas, why should there be 
any need to build higher and 
higher? For sound reasons, no 
doubt, downtown Houston has a 
Manhattan profile. Utility in build- 
ing has not the harsh effect that 
might be expected. The view along 
Main Street, a perspective of sky- 
reaching unembellished shapes, has 
a certain serenity. 

The latest to rate a postcard 
view is Foley’s department store. 
It is a modest seven storeys high 
and has no windows. One turns 
away from it trying to remember 
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what saves it from being just a 
brown block-house. 

Like Brownsville and Galveston, 
the other Texas ports, Houston 
has its Spanish-speaking quarter. 
Tortillas and the spiced Mexican 
dishes can be had in the cafés. 
Most of the residents are bi- 
lingual but they cling to Spanish 
with a protective defiance. These 
are their ancestral lands, but un- 
like their forebears they can hardly 
be called Mexicans. That these 
Spanish-speaking people are almost 
as Indian in race as a tribe in the 
deepest Amazon is a commentary 
on the difference between English 
and Spanish colonial methods. 

The English charge the Spanish 
with severity; the extinction of the 
Arawak in Jamaica is the most 
quoted case in point. The truth is 
that the Anglo-Saxons saw nothing 
but decline or the reservation for 
the Indian, with replacement 
mainly by negro populations. 

Towns in any country have a 
sameness, the stamp of a common 
energy, piousness and cleanliness. 
But however inscrutable the face, 
something can be read. The same- 
ness of Texan towns is a flatter 
thing. 


How to Succeed 


They are places where people 
live comfortable lives, or so it 
seems. Even the drinking saloons, 
clean and sensibly laid out, lack 
character and the proper smell. We 
would not be the worse for bor- 
rowing one of them. In exchange 
we could give one of our literary, 
lino-grease-and-stucco pubs. 

The Wild West of fiction is a 
vast land of many heroes, among 
whom the Texan is tall in the 
saddle. He is quick on the draw 
and none save the Irishman is soft- 
spoken as he. The Texan of 
reality can be very conscious of 
his picturesque speech and can 
draw! along pleasantly. 

“ How is every little thing?” he 
may begin, with a formality of his 
own. Pushing off an expression of 
gratitude from a total stranger, he 
is in no hurry: “ Think nothing of 
it, sir. Always glad to help a 
friend.” 

The frequent use of “sir” is 
general. All other titles give way to 
it. 


” 


The story goes that one gentle- 
man of the cloth became entirely 
allergic to it. Of course, there may 
have been other reasons for his 
leaving Texas. 


[7 is said that Chapelizod-born Lord Northcliffe in a dinner- 
table discussion was told by a lady that “ Thackeray awoke 
one morning and found himself famous.” 


Northcliffe answered promptly: 


“When that morning 


dawned, dear lady, Thackeray had been writing eight hours a 
day for fifteen years. The man who wakes up one day to find 
himself famous hasn’t been asleep.” 


ALL work and no play makes Jack a dull boy and his wife a 
wealthy widow. 











Technology is the key to individual and 
national progress 





Science Marches On—Towards 


the Cosmic Age? 


MICHAEL 


INCE 1900 almost incredible 
advances have been made in 


the fundamental _ sciences: 
mathematics, chemistry and 
physics. We travel faster, live 


longer, labour less—it is as though 
we are about to enter a new, man- 
made Eden! 

A turning-point has been 
reached, and there appears before 
our astonished eyes a new vista, so 
seemingly magical that the mind 
cannot grasp at once its reality. 

Foundations as firm as Euclid’s, 
deductions as profound as New- 
ton’s now have to be re-assessed 
because of Einstein’s revolutionary 
theories of Space-Time and 
Energy-Mass, propounded in 1905. 
His paper “On the Electro- 
dynamics of Bodies in Motion ” 
revealed the Modern Mathematics 
needed to cradle the newly-born 
Modern Physics of J. J. Thomson, 
discoverer of the electron, and 
Ernest Rutherford, who in dis- 
covering the atom nucleus founded 
the element-transformation theory 
of radioactivity. 

By 1939 physicists were able to 
put the Energy-Mass formula to 
the test of practical experiment. On 


O’BEIRNE 


July 16, 1945, Einstein’s theory of 
concentrated energy received 
emphatic ‘confirmation in the first 
atomic bomb explosion. 

A pound of coal, Einstein had 
said in effect, holds as much 
energy as 1,500,000 tons gives out 
by burning. This fact explains 
how the “ ultra-microscopic ” atom 
can cause, in the release of its 
energy, the world’s biggest bang. 

The work of pre-modern scien- 
tists, of course, provided well- 
trodden tracks. Yet it requires a 
mind of outstanding genius to do 
as Einstein did—leave the trodden 
path to lay down an independent 
highway of his own. And since 
every branch of science is inter- 
related, it was inevitable that 
along this modern road should 
pour a veritable torrent of innova- 
tions. 

The new science of Nutrition 
we owe to F. G. Hopkins of the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, 
who in 1903 discovered a veritable 
food “atom ”—Vitamin A. Thus 
began the quest for other vitamins, 
and as they were found and iden- 
tified they were split into more 
exact groupings, so that the full 
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PRAY WHILE YOU WORK 
Booklet of “s;irations. 8d. 


potency of each could be released. 
Sourvy, rickets, beri-beri and many 
other diseases were eliminated and 
man’s life-span lengthened. 

In 1921 Dr. Banting, working in 
Toronto, gave to the world Insulin 
for the effective treatment of 
diabetes. The foundation had been 
laid for a new branch of chemistry 
concerned with Hormones, delicate 
fluids provided by the ductless 
glands, essential to the healthy 
functioning of the body, mind and 
personality. Hitherto mysterious 
maladies can be cured or checked 
by hormone treatment, For 
example, some forms of arthritis 
can be cured by replacing defici- 
encies through regulation of the 
cortex of the adrenal gland. 

Until 1928 antiseptics applied to 
wounds attacked not only germs 
but white corpuscles, the body’s 
natural defenders. Then, one day, 
something dropped on a culture 
plate in St. Mary’s’ Hospital, 
London, where Dr. Alexander 
Fleming was examining specimens 
o! staphylococcus through a micro- 
scope. On the plate it was a 
brush-like speck—probably blown 
through an open window—and, 
surprisingly, the germs around it 
began to dwindle. 

The piece of foreign matter was 
a mould spore, and the very thing 
Fleming had been seeking for 
years: a safe antiseptic! It was 
Penicillin. A further new depart- 
ment of biochemistry had been 
opened up. Antibiotics (germ- 
killers from living organisms) 
could now be made in the labor- 
atory, to aid the natural antibiotics 
stimulated by vaccines. 


Irish Prayer Book, well illustrated pono 
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SCIENCE MARCHES ON—-TOWARDS COSMIC AGE? I¢ 


Not until 1941, due to the 
research work at Oxford of Florey 
and Chain, did it become practical 
to manufacture Penicillin in bulk. 
Meanwhile the laboratory team- 
work begun on antibiotics, hor- 
mones and vitamins led to further 
outstanding discoveries, effectively 
combating TB, Typhus, Typhoid, 
Diphtheria, Polio and other dis- 
eases caused by microbes and 
viruses. Fertilisers of wonderful 
efficiency, in combination with 
selective weed-killers and such 
insecticides as DDT, gave a mus- 
cular new arm to Agriculture. 

Cellulose, a refined synthetic 
rubber invented in 1884, and 
which made possible the motion- 
picture industry, again became im- 
portant in 1930, when cellulose 
acetate moulding powders intro- 
duced the Plastics. This man-made 
material had many forms: flexible, 
rigid, coloured, clear and even- 
threadlike—forming the magical 
fabric Nylon. 

The two World Wars gave an 
incentive to discovery and inven- 
tion. Examples are radar, atomic 
power, jet flight, electronic auto- 
mation and space-rockets; and 
these last offer exciting promise 
from the viewpoint of exploration. 

Although reports frem America 
and Russia hint at unforeseen 
obstacles, the launching of “ earth 
satellites ” during the International 
Geophysical Year seems certain. 
As far back as 1949 a double- 
decker rocket soared from White 
Sands, California, to a height of 
250 miles. The British “ Skylark”, 

a single rocket capable of rising to 
100 miles, is expected through 
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many launchings to yield valuable 
data during the I.G.Y. 

It is not outside the scope of 
possibility that man, in this 2oth 
century, will voyage and set foot 
on the planets nearest earth. 

“On that future day,” says von 
Braun, German rocket expert, 
“when our satellite vessels are 
circling the earth, when men man- 
ning an out-station can view our 
planet against the star-studded 
blackness of infinity as but a 
planet among planets, fratricidal 
war will be banished. . . Humanity 
will then be able to enter the 
Cosmic Age.” 

Our globe, compared with that 
explored in its unknown contin- 
ents by our forefathers, has 
become smaller but more potent. 


y: 
—w 


Don’ts for Dog Owners 


Isolation and ignorance are giving 
place to federation and knowledge, 
and to powers almost limitless. We 
have entered upon a dynamic age 
of science, of new possibilities, 
new techniques, new ways of 
living and new ways of working. 

The importance today of tech- 
nology, “knowledge based on 
experience in the application of 
science and of the arts to design 
and production in the various 
fields of industry ” (as defined by 
the National Advisory Council on 
Education in Great Britain) can be 
ignored neither by industrialist 
nor worker. 

Technology — the know-how 
needed to put ideas into action— 
is the key to individual and 
national progress in our time. 


[DON’T call your dog’s name when he is running away—you 
are then teaching it to associate the name with something 
in the distance worth investigating. 


Don’t beat your dog after he has done wrong just because 
you think he looks guilty and remembers his error. 


Don’t nag animals with “ Who was a naughty boy, then... 
do it and be done with it. 


Never threaten 


” 


Don’t order a dog to do what you know he won’t. 


Don’t pat dogs on the head (they hate it); stroke them if you 


must. 


Don’t stare at a dog, unless to correct it—dogs can’t stand 


it. 


—JOHN HoLMEs, The Choice and Training of the Family Dog. 


Bad Bus-iness 


Bus INSPECTOR: “You didn’t collect the fares upstairs.” 
Conpuctor: “ Heavens! I’m always forgetting the top deck 
since I went to live in a bungalow.” 





PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


The Belfast man who immortalised the 
West of Ireland on canvas threw up a 
fashionable career in London to do so. 





Paul Henry 
Our Best 


Ambassador 


"THE CALIFORNIAN ADVERTISING 
tycoon I met at Shannon air- 
port the other grey-green dawn 


was in no two minds about it. 
“I'd say about the best ambas- 
sador to America Ireland has had 
this century has been your painter 
Paul Henry,” he opined. “And now 
with this really superb new Bord 
Failte travel-poster on show from 


coast-to-coast in the States his 
work’s getting a wider coverage 
than ever.” ‘ 

Back in Bray later that day I 
talked with the eighty-one-year-old 
Henry Irving-esque, Belfast-born 
Arts Ambassador. 

“What drove you back from 
London to Ireland all those forty- 
odd years ago?” I asked; for Paul, 
I knew, had been an _ up-and- 
coming portrait-painter when sud- 
denly he’d flung up a fashionable 
career and streaked back to Ireland 
to paint the blue and pale-gold 
landscapes he’s since made so 
famous. And to a part of the 
country he’d never even visited— 
Connemara. 

“You’d scarcely believe it,” 
answered Paul, “but it was the 
sudden unexpected sight one day 
—in Surrey of all places—of a tiny 


stretch of dark bogland, one of the 
very few in England. It struck a 
terrific, clanging chord—it couldn’t 
have been in my memory, for I'd 
never seen a bog in my life before. 
“And when I got back to London 
that evening who should be waiting 
in my studio but the essayist, 
Robert Lynd, who’d just returned 
from his honeymoon in the West. 
He implored me to go out at once 
and put Connemara on canvas. 
“Three days later I arrived in 
Achill for a month’s painting holi- 
day. I outstayed my month by just 
over eleven years!” 
—JuLIA MonKs 
Press. 


in the Irish 


One Author on Another 
T THE AGE OF SEVENTY-NINE 
Lord Dunsany is still a prolific 
writer of plays, novels, ghost stories 
and articles. 

In his home, Dunstal] Pricry, 
Shoreham, England, he keeps a fine 
collection of paintings and glass- 
ware. As well as the more conven- 
tional works of art he also favours 
modern art forms. 

His opinions on art and literature 
are inclined to be very firm— 
founded upon deep knowledge. As 
he reclined in his armchair, looking 
extremely young and virile for his 
years, he expounded upon the 
merits and demerits of T. S. Eliot 
as a writer. 

“ Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral 
is absolute nonsense,” he declared 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 
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“Some of the lines should never 
be used in a theatre.” 

Many of Lord Dunsany’s ideas 
for books come almost as after- 
thoughts. Often it is years after 
witnessing an event that he finally 
decides on its possibilities as a 
foundation for a story. When he 
does get an idea which is likely to 
be so crystallised, he works inten- 
sively until the story is completed. 

He does most of his work with a 
pencil—and lying on his back. 

“I did try writing with a pen, 
but I discovered, much to my con- 
sternation, that ink runs down not 
up,” he said with a twinkle in his 
eye. 


—Sevenoaks News. 


Two-fob Girl 


. Vf ODELLING IS 


WONDERFULLY 

exciting—but I think I like 
acting better,” said Una McCourt 
when I asked her which of her two 
glamorous professions she likes 
the better. 

Having studied with Coralie 
Carmichael and worked at the Gate, 
Globe and Pike theatres, Dublin 
(and in London), she loves acting— 
and yet “ modelling is, of course, a 
great attraction,” and to get away 
to Italy every year to model clothes 
for some of the big Italian faskion 
houses in Milan, is also an excit- 
ing way of living. 

When she goes back to the Unity 
Theatre, London, she will play 
Pegeen Mike in the Playboy of the 
Western World. When her spell 
with the Unity is over, she hopes 
to return to Milan to do another 
spot of modelling. 

She likes very much living in 


Italy, where she shares a flat with 
another Irish girl, Patricia Owen, 
also a model for some of the top 
houses. 

“Someone,” says Una, “ must 
write a guide on how not to get 
fat on the delicious Italian food. 
With a note or two as to how to 
eat spaghetti without choking one- 
self—or giving oneself away for an 
ignoramus by cutting the spaghetti 
up with a knife and fork.” 

So the daily problem is: food 
without calories. And the Misses 
McCourt and Owen manage by 
having “Salad Days” every day. 

—Pictorial. 


Belis Emigrants Hear 

[DR. Star GEBRUERS HAS BEEN 
operating the cathedral chimes 

of Cobh for thirty years or more. 

He is anxious to stimulate 
American interest in an interna- 
tional competition of carilloneurs to 
be held at Cobh next year during 
the town’s Tostal celebrations. He 
hopes to get six to nine American 
carilloneurs to compete; a special 
competitive piece of music will be 
written for the occasion. 

A Belgian—he was born in 
Antwerp fifty-seven years ago—Dr. 
Gebruers began his career as a 
primary school teacher in his own 
country. But his love for music 
predominated and he became caril- 
loneur in Antwerp, a position now 
filled by his brother. He came to 
Cobh in the early 1920’s as carill- 
oneur at St. Colman’s Cathedral. 

The carillon there, one of the 
first produced in England, was 
delivered to Cobh in 1916 by a 
British destroyer because of the 
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ARE WOMEN IN CHAINS? 


HEN you enter Eileen Joyce's studio, you are aware of an 
elusive perfume everywhere. What is it? “It's a secret,” says 
the most celebrated concert pianist in the world. 

She is more communicative about her profession. The blue-grey 
eyes contemplate you. “ Men,” she will tell you, “ are so favoured 
in the scheme of things. Women are in chains from birth. Every- 
thing has been planned for man. He can easily separate career and 
home. But a woman is. always torn.” 

She sighed. “ You're haunted by that demon technique, by the 
fire inside you. You become a boring perfectionist. That's me—a 


boring perfectionist.” 
pleased with the phrase. 


She gave a little laugh, but was obviously 


—Everybody’s. 
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fear of German submarines. It was 
the first carillon to be set up in a 
steel frame. 

Dr. Gebruers rates the Cobh 
carillon as the most unique in the 
world by reason of its magnificent 
situation. It is the largest in this 


country, having forty-two bells. Its 


that in 
has 


size is 
which 


nMearest rival in 

Armagh Cathedral, 

thirty-eight bells. 
—Cork Examiner. 


Casement’s Defender 
AN IRISH-AMERICAN HAS A BANK 


account in Moscow. It was 
opened, by agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet 
Governments, for the support of 
the Catholic priests who officiated 
at the chapel of St. Louis (which is 
attached to the French Embassy 
in Moscow) from 1933 until the 
peremptory expulsion, two years 
ago, of Rev. George Bissonnette, 
A.A. 

It was Mr. Michael Francis 
Doyle, Philadelphia, the great inter- 
national lawyer who defended Roger 
Casement at his trial forty-one 
years ago in London, who under- 


took to the priests in 
Moscow. 

Although the most _ recently 
appointed priest, Rev. Fr. Dion, 
has not been permitted to enter 
Russia since his appointment two 
years ago, Mr. Doyle keeps his bank 
account in Moscow ready for the 
day when a Catholic priest may 
once again be permitted to return. 

Mr. Doyle, who recently received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from the National University 
of Ireland, said that when Mr. W. 
C. Bullit, U.S. Ambassador to 
Soviet Russia in 1933, took with 
him to Moscow Rev. Leopold 
Braun, a priest with Irish associa- 
tions, the Soviet government 
objected to his being maintained by 
the Church there. 

The American Secretary of State 
was communicated with and Mr. 
Doyle, being informed of the posi- 
tion, gladly assumed the responsi- 
bility of supporting the priest and 
did so for twenty-two years. 

A member of the Pontifical 
Tiberian Academy and many 
international bodies, Mr. Doyle has 
received numerous honours and 
titles from the Pope, from the 


support 
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Knights of Malta, from France and 
other countries. 


—The Standard. 


Horse in a Bottle 
"THROUGI” AN ARCHWAY, JUST OFF 
Harcourt Street, Dublin, is a 
smithy. Gerry O’Colmain (Cole- 
man), who owns it, is the fifth- 
generation smith in his family. He 
is also ex-European amateur heavy- 
weight boxing champion. 

The smiths in his family go back 
to the early eighteen-hundreds, to 
his great-great-grandfather, but the 
O’Colmain smithy has only been in 
its present premises since 1886. 
Even so, it is all tied up with titil- 
lating bits of history. It is believed 
that “ Skin-the-Goat” Fitzharris, 
who was connected with the 
Phoenix Park murders, used to 
bring his horse here. Between 1916 
and 1921 the smithy was used as 
an ammunition dump by the Irish 
leaders. 

One of the show-pieces of the 
smithy is a horse—in a bottle. Born 
prematurely to a racehorse called 
The Lamb, it is perfectly formed 
but only eighteen inches high. 
Down the years it has been pre- 
served in alcohol. 

—CANDIDA in the Irish Times. 


Unique Privilege 
Major Davin JosepH Conroy 
was born in Galway City in 


1899, and educated at the National 
School, Kilkee, Co. Clare, and at 
St. Mary’s College, Galway. 

After leaving St. Mary’s, he par- 
ticipated actively in the struggle 
for Irish independence. He was 
adjutant, 5th Battalion, West Clare 
Brigade, of the Republican Forces. 

He has the unique privilege of 
wearing officially, with the permis- 
sion of the Prime Minister of 
South Africa, the Active Service 
Medal (1917-1921) awarded by the 
Irish Government. 

Coming to South Africa in the 
early 1920’s, he joined the ranks of 
the Essential Services Protection 
Corps shortly after the outbreak of 
the last World War. Eventually he 
attained the rank of major and 
command of the! Durban detach- 
ment of that Corps. 

From 1947 to 1950 he commanded 
the E.S.P.C. in the Northern Com- 
mand with headquarters at Voor- 
trekkerhoogte, and in 1950, when 
this unit was disbanded, he was 
appointed Senior Inspector in 
charge of the Auxiliary Services, 
Northern Command, and _¥ still 
serves in that capacity. 

He is keenly interested in Irish 
folk songs, language, history and 
literature. He is a member of the 
National Committee of the Irish 
Brigade (S.A. War 1899-1902) 
Memorial Fund. 


—Southern Cross. 
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AN antique in your home is proof that your ancestors had 
very well-behaved children. 


WE are all cast in the same mould, but some are mouldier 
than others. 





An ex-Chief Superintendent of Scotland Yard throws 
a revealing light on official crime investigators at 
their grim work 


F srst. They Pack the 
Murder Bag 


PETER BEVERIDGE 


EW murderers, until they are 

faced with the terrible moment 

of arrest, have any real appre- 
ciation of the complicated and 
delicately meshed machinery that 
has been brought to bear against 
them from the moment their crime 
was discovered. 

The general public—through 
sensational films and lurid works 
of fiction—also forms a somewhat 
distorted picture of the methods 
and mental equipment of investi- 
gating officers. The average detec- 
tive is neither a superman nor a 
clumsy policeman who works hap- 
hazardly in the dark, relying on 
good luck or the chance tip from 
an informer. 

The investigator’s Murder Bag, 
which is rather like a suitcase 
of heavy leather, contains every 
article which he might need in 
probing a killing. It contains the 
fingerprint outfit; metal footprint 
forme; twenty-four inch boxwood 
rule, sixty-six foot measuring tape; 
two metric rules; map measure; 
compass; torch; pencil torch with 


reflector; lenses; clinical thermo- 
meter; scissors; probes; lancets; 
pliers; tweezers; test tubes; glass 
boxes; standard thermometer; 
small cardboard boxes; overalls; 
rubber apron; rubber gloves; dis- 
infectants; soap-box; sponge; 
towels; napkins; brief-case; state- 
ment paper; adhesive and trans- 
parent tape; envelopes; pocket- 
books; labels; and handcuffs. 

Probing murder is an exact 
science and no chances can be 
taken, for the slightest error is 
pounced upon by the defence. It 
is necessary, therefore, to label all 
exhibits when they are found, and 
to record the name of the officer 
who found them, and their exact 
location. The detective must re- 
member that at the end of his in- 
vestigation he has to prepare a re- 
port which will contain all that is 
known of the crime, and one that 
must stand up to minute examin- 
ation years afterwards. 

It is always a good rule when 
faced with a case of sudden death 
to suspect the worst—murder. 


Condensed from Inside the C.I.D. (Evans Brothers Ltd., London) 
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There are times when the circum- 
stances give an overwhelming im- 
pression of suicide or accident, but 
those cases must be investigated 
with perhaps an even more jaun- 
diced eye than something that 
looks straightforward. 

A murderer may have had plenty 
of time and ample opportunity to 
arrange things in order to deceive 
the investigator. It is vital, there- 
fore, quickly to answer the follow- 
ing questions: What is the cause 
of death? Could the person have 
inflicted the injuries himself? Are 
there any signs of a struggle? 
Where is the weapon or object 
which caused the injuries? 

If at the scene of the crime 
there are distinct signs of a 
struggle, then it can be assumed 
that another person’ was involved. 
In a room, the signs of a struggle 
usually consist of blood-stains, 
hair, overturned furniture, rum- 
pled carpets, and marks of weapons 
and injuries caused by the dead 
person defending himself. 

It is possible to tell from the 
marks of a struggle whether the 
attacked person. retreated, or 
whichever way he moved. Blood 
marks give help in reconstructing 
what happened. The victim does 
not necessarily become immediately 
unconscious, and as he moves 
around the room, trying to ward 
off the attack, he touches various 
articles and leaves blood-marks 
upon them. The pattern of blood 
upon a wall, too, gives an indica- 
tion of which way the blow was 
struck. 

I always looked carefully for 
blood-marks on doors, telephones, 





clothes and curtains. Spattered 
blood can show how far a drawer 
or piece of furniture was pulled 
out, or whether the doors of a 
cupboard were open during the 
struggle. There may be a foot- 
print in blood. Usually such a 
mark is blurred, but it may be 
possible to decide whether it was 
made by the victim or the attacker. 

The position of the furniture 
also gives a fair indication of the 
direction of the struggle, and 
sometimes of the route by which 
the victim attempted to escape, or 
the route used by the criminal to 
get away. Furniture falls in the 
direction of the movement. There 
are times, of course, when a crimi- 
nal has righted overturned furni- 
ture and thus left a fingerprint 
clue. 

In cases of death by violence 
out of doors, marks of a struggle 
are less distinct, but there may be 
broken-off twigs or trodden-down 
leaves, and footmarks at a place 
little used by walkers. There may 
also be blood-stains on grass or 
bushes and hair adhering to bushes 
or twigs. 

Clues are found in all sorts of 
places. There may be something 
to be learned from the position of 
the curtains, or the date of papers 
in the letter-box, and if they are in 
the right order of delivery. There 
may be clothing and other objects 
which do not belong to the resi- 
dents in the house, or the lamps 
may be alight when the crime is 
discovered. Something can be told 
from the reading of the electricity 
or gas meters, such as how long 
it is since they were used, and 
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PRACTICALLY every trade has what we detectives call an “ occu- 
pational” mark. By these means it is possible to tell with 

a fair degree of accuracy the job of either the victim of a crime or 

the criminal. 

For instance, a tailor has the marks and scars of needle 
punctures in the tip of the left index finger. A shoemaker has 
round hollows in the front teeth from biting the thread, and 
they also have the marks on their left thumb-nails. Photographers, 
and sometimes chemists, have brittle nails which are often dis- 
coloured, 

Bricklayers have a hardening of their right hand from gripping 
the trowel, and the skin of the left hand is worn thin from holding 
the bricks. Painters, too, have callouses on their fingers from grip- 
ping the handle of the brush, and coal-workers have small particles 


of coal embedded in the skin. 


—-Peter Beveridge. 
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therefore how long the person in 
the house has been dead. 

Fireplaces are important. There 
may be ash or burnt residues which 
will yield some helpful clue. I 
always remember the iate Sir Ber- 
nard Spilsbury arriving at the 
scene of a murder, and he taught 
me one important thing among 
many others. As soon as he arrived 
in a room he would ask everyone 
to be still, and then he would 
stand and sniff for several mimutes, 
to see if he could detect any odour. 
He could have smelt possibly gas 
or gunpowder, tobacco fumes or 
alcohol, or even perfume, but such 
odours soon disappear and, if not 
detected immediately, are lost for 
ever. 

It is vital, too, to look at clocks 
and watches, and in particular 
alarm clocks. There may be signs 
of a celebration, bottles of alcohol, 
glasses of different kinds which 
may carry fingerprints. Cigarette- 
ends and matches may help, and 
also the remains of ‘smoked to- 
bacco. 

Criminals make all sorts of small 


mistakes. 1 can remember cases 
where criminals have discarded a 
newspaper with their own address 
on it, or thrown away a piece of 
paper which gives some clue to 
their identity. They may have 
washed their hands in the kitchen 
or bathroom and left a mark there. 
Criminals have ingrained habits, 
such as taking off a ring before 
they wash; the ring may have been 
left behind. 

An examination of the teeth can 
be most valuable. Most dentists 
keep charts of all their patients. It 
happened in the Christie case. We 
had found various remains in his 
house and it was possible to iden- 
tify one of the victims by certain 
fillings in the teeth. Even teeth 
missing from the jaw can help in 
narrowing down the search for 
identity. 

Once a fingerprint is found, it 
is photographed and then com- 
pared with those in the records. 
Prints have been found on prac- 
tically every kind of surface, and 
indeed the science does not stop 
merely at fingerprints, for people 
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have been hanged after leaving flesh of all his fingers and so de- 
part of a palm print at the scene stroyed the patterns of his finger- 
of a crime. prints. This worked for a while, 
One rogue tried very hard to but the skin grew again and back 
make sure that the police would came the original pattern; his 
ever catch him through his suffering, which lasted for some 
fingerprints—he picked off the eighteen months, was in vain. 


The River in the Sea 


© understand the vagaries of the Gulf Stream it is necessary 

to know something about the stream itself. 

This great “ River in the Sea” has its origins in the Gulf 
of Mexico, a vast basin which cannot contain all the water 
that floods into it. This water comes from two main sources 
—the Mississippi River and the Caribbean Sea, the latter of 
which is constantly being charged with water from the Atlantic, 
forced into it by the steady, westward-thrusting trade winds. 

The only outlet the excess water can find is up through the 
Yucatan Channel and out the Florida Straits, between the 
mainland and Cuba. As it pours out of this comparatively 
narrow passage it takes on a well-defined form and an identity 
it keeps for thousands of miles. 

It courses northeastward, more or less paralleling the coast 
of the United States, then swings out. There is no mistaking 
it: its waters are bright blue, in sudden contrast to the grey- 
green waters of the ocean; its temperature is markedly warmer 
(as much as fifteen degrees); its salinity is different and it 
carries along its own varieties of marine life, animal and 
vegetable. , 

But this “river” does not flow between solid banks; its 
banks are fluid and accordingly subject to change, under pres- 
sure of the winds and other factors. So at many points along 
the margin there are vagrant offshoots, back eddies and minor 
currents which the oceanographers call “ meanders.” One of 
these may reach a long arm in toward the shore and the swim- 
mers will comment on how warm the water is. When the 
meander moves on, or is dissipated, the water returns to its 
normal sixty degrees or so and people find it cold. 

—C. B. PALMER in the New York Times Magazine. 


QPtimist: A man who thinks a woman in a phone box will 
be coming out when he hears her starting to say good-bye. 





Bernard Shaw— 


Telephone Salesman 


This, he said, 
was his last 
attempt to earn 


an honest living 


JAMES SEDDON 


- | spend the day walking 
about London trying to con- 
vince people that it is to their 

advantage to allow a_ telephone 

company to fly its wires on their 
roof-top does not seem the right 
training for a budding playwright. 

Yet this unusual job once fell 
to the lot of Bernard Shaw. At 
that time he was a struggling 
young author. He had not been in 
regular employment for over two 
years, though he had not been 
idle; for he had written his first 
novel, Immaturity. Unfortunately, 
no publisher would look twice at 
it and Shaw found himself, late in 
1879, in financial straits. 

So it was with considerable 
relief that he accepted the sugges- 
tion of his cousin, Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, that she introduce him to 
Arnold White, the secretary of the 
Edison Telephone Company which 
had just been established in a 
crowded basement in Queen Vic- 
toria Street in central London. 

The company had been formed, 
wrote Shaw, “for the purpose of 
exploiting an ingenious invention 
by Thomas Alva Edison—a much 
too ingenious invention, as it 
proved, being nothing less than a 
telephone of such _ stentorian 
efficiency that it bellowed your 


private communications all over 
the house instead of whispering 
them with some sort of discretion.” 

It was a time when few under- 
ground telephone cables were 
being laid in London. For the most 
part the wires were fixed on roof- 
top parapets or flown on poles 
erected in yards and gardens. At 
least six fixtures were needed for 
every mile of wire, and for the 
rapidly expanding company the 
job of finding suitable sites for a 
nominal rent of one shilling a year 
—Shaw’s job as it turned out— 
was urgent and important. 

Considering how astute a busi- 
ness man he later became, it can- 
not be said that young Shaw was 
a successful salesman. For each 
site he obtained he was paid a 
commission of half-a-crown; and 
sO unconvincing was his line of 
approach that in six weeks that 
was exactly the sum he earned. 
He decided to resign. 

Arnold White, however, refused 
to accept his resignation. Shaw, he 
said, should be instructed “ in the 
profession of telephone engineer.” 
This was more to Shaw’s liking. 
He was interested in physics as he 
was interested in everything else 
and already understood telephonic 
theory. 
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In fact, he understood it so well 
(so he said) that when he talked 
with other members of the com- 
pany he discovered, to his surprise, 
that he was the only person in the 
establishment who knew the scien- 
tific explanation of telephony. 

To acquaint him with the equip- 
ment Shaw was put in the show- 
room as demonstrator. From this 
he derived much amusement, 
especially when the visitors refused 
to believe that the voice on the 
telephone was twenty miles away 
and insisted that someone must be 
using a megaphone in the next 
room. 

He was particularly delighted to 
discover that “ when the demon- 
stration was over the visitors could 
not decide as to whether to tip me 
or not’’—a question which they 
apparently decided in the negative 
or not at all, for he never got 
anything. 

He was then offered the position 
of manager in the way-leave 
department. This he accepted be- 
cause it entitled him to an office 


of his own and got him away from 
the American workmen whose 
strong language had tried him 
severely—Shaw never said so much 
as “damn” in all his ninety-four 
years. 

“They were,” said Shaw, 
“ free-souled creatures who wor- 
shipped Edison as the greatest man 
alive and worked with a ferocious 
energy which was out of all pro- 
portion to the result achieved.” 

“Their contempt,” he added, 
“they reserved for the British 
workman, who did as little for his 
wages as he possibly could; never 
hurried himself; and had a deep 
reverence for anyone whose pocket 
could be tapped by respectful 
behaviour.” 

Shaw remained with the com- 
pany until June 1, 1880, when it 
amalgamated with the rival Bell 
Company. He was offered a posi- 
tion in the new company but 
refused it. Working for the tele- 
phone service was, he said, “ his 
last attempt to earn an honest 
living.” 


we 


The Last Extremity 


THE story goes that a motorist was arrested for driving at 
eighty miles an hour along a busy Dublin street. 
“What’s your excuse?” asked the Justice. 
“Well, you see, sir,” said the defendant, “my wife was 
appointed on the committee of a Sale of Work that is being 
organised in connection with the foreign missions, and I was 


rushing home to save my other pair of pants 


1”? 


—Irish Catholic. 


UEER thing the way trouble acts on different people. Like 
hot weather it sours milk but sweetens apples. 





Limericks were born in—Limerick 


O’Tuomy’s Liquor Made 


Everyone Sicker 


ROBERT HERBERT 


” IMERICK—A form of faceti- 
| jiagle, of which the first 
instance occurs in Anecdotes 
and Adventures of Fifteen Young 
Ladies and The History of Sixteen 
Wonderful Old Women in 1820. 
It was subsequently popularised 
by Edward Lear in his Book of 
Nonsense.” 

Thus the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. Less authoritatively, the 
dictionary continues: “It is said 
to be derived from a custom at 
convivial parties, according to 
which each member sang an 
extempore nonsense-verse, which 
was followed by a chorus contain- 
ing the words: ‘ Will you come to 
Limerick?’ ” 

And, in order to ensure that no 
one shall mistake the type of verse 
referred to, it quotes the anony- 
mous satire on the Englishman’s 
typical contempt for French pro- 
nunciation : — 


There was an old man in Boolong, 
Who frightened the birds with his 
song. 
It wasn’t the words 
That frightened the birds, 
But the horrible, dooble ong-tong. 


Now, in the County Limerick, 
full fifty years before the publica- 
tion of the Anecdotes and Adven- 
tures of Fifteen Young Ladies, 
there lived a band of merry rakes 
who called themselves “ The Poets 
of the Maigue”, after the river 
which flows so sluggishly through 
the undulating Limerick country- 
side. Sprung from the native Irish 
who were outlawed after the Siege 
of Limerick and the defeat of King 
James, they took to trades and 
shop-keeping for a livelihood; and, 
in their spare time, aped their 
wealthier landed Cork neighbours, 
the Rakes of Mallow. 

They respected neither law nor 
religion. But they had one saving 
feature. They wrote poetry—in 
Irish, for few outside the walled 
towns could write or speak English 
in those days. The leader of these 
reckless minstrels was an inn- 
keeper from Mungret Street, 
Limerick, John O’Tuomy, nick- 
named the Gay, who had a sign 
over his door with the inviting 
verse in large Gaelic letters : — 


Should one of the stock of the 
noble Gael, 
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A brother bard or a traveller 
bold, 
Be short of the price of a glass of 
strong ale, 
O’Tuomy welcomes him in from 
the cold. 


O’Tuomy’s Inn became the 
rendezvous of the wandering poets, 
and periodically they came en 
masse to his house to hold poetic 
sessions, in imitation of the old 
Celtic bardic schools. At these 
sessions they elected a leader, de- 
cided on knotty points of gram- 
mar and prosody, and laid out 
their programme for the coming 
year. 

O’Tuomy’s hospitality and his 
convivial extravagances eventually 
brought about his financial ruin, 
and he had to take the unpoetic 
post of “herder of hens” to a 
local hard-hearted shrew, whom he 
afterwards satirised :— 


“°*Tis very well known I always 
shunned contention, clamour 
and jawing, 

And never much Itked the chance 
of getting a barbarous clapper- 
clawing. 

I] always passed on the other side 
when I heard a hag’s tongue 
rattle, 

Until I happened to stumble on 
you, O Dame of the slender 
wattle.” 


Another member of this School 
of Poetry was Andrew Magrath, 
nicknamed the Merry Monger or 
Pedlar. Magrath was a_ hedge 
schoolmaster, and it is unlikely 
that he ever peddled anything but 
his verse. The nickname probably 


arose solely from his migratory 
habits; and these in turn were 
caused by his caustic verse as much 
as from his natural inclinations. 
In one town he satirised the parish 
priest, who, he said, compelled a 
young girl to marry an old man 
for his money: 


“°Twas he bade me to marry for 
better or worse, 

An old man who had nought but 
his money and years— 

Oh, ’twas little he cared but to fill 
his fine purse, 

And I now look for help to the 
neighbours with tears.” 


In another place he satirised the 
old women who tried to snare 
young men into matrimony and he 
had to flee from here. 

Magrath and O’Tuomy were the 
best of friends, but they often 
engaged in wordy battles. One of 
these is on record in which 
O’Tuomy wrote a drinking song, 
boasting of his wit, hospitality and 
the good quality of his wine. 
Magrath answered, making fun of 
all O’Tuomy’s self-vaunted quali- 
ties, with a sharpness rather too 
pointed to keep the quarrel on a 
dignified basis. Both poems were 
written in the verse-form now 
known as a “limerick”, and 
O’Tuomy wrote at least one other 
poem in the same form. 

This, then, because of its 
associations with County Limerick, 
as well as its positive pre-dating of 
the Oxford Dictionary derivation 
(O’Tuomy died in 1791 and 
Magrath shortly after), is the 
obvious origin of the term 
“ limerick ”. 
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Here is one verse from 
O’Tuomy’s original drinking song, 
written in Irish, and part of Jamcs 
Clarence Mangan’s translation of 
Andrew Magrath’s answer. The 
translation was made about the 
year 1840 and was first published 
in 1849:— 


Do b’ait liomsa ceolta ’na dh-tiom- 

pan, pan, 

Do b’ait liomsa sport agus brandan; 
Do b’at liom an gloine 
Ag Murrain da lionadh, 

’S  cuideachta  shaoithe 

mheabhran. 


gan 


O Tuomy, 
handy 
A: selling good ale and bright 
brandy, 
But the fact 1s your liquor, 
Makes every one sicker. 
I teli you that, I, your friend Andy. 


you boast yourself 


Again you affect to be witty, 
And your customers—more is the 
pity— 


Give in to your folly, 
While you, while you’re jolly, 
Troll forth some ridiculous di‘ty. 


But your poems and pints, by your 
favour, 
Are alike whole wanting in flavour, 
Because it’s your pleasure, 
To give us short measure, 
And your ale has a ditch-water 


savour. 


You sit gaily enough at the. table, 
But in spite of your mirth you are 
able, 
To chalk down each tankard, 
And if a man drank hard, 
On tick—oh, we'd have such a 
babel. 


The Old Bards never vainly shall 
woo me, 
But your tricks and your capers, 
O’Tuomy, 
Have nought in them winning, 
You jest and keep grinning, 
But your thoughts are all guileful 
and gloomy. 


Aliiteration and an Admirer 
ADORED and angelic Amelia—Accept an ardent and artless 
amorist’s affections, alleviate an anguished admirer’s alarms, 
and answer an amorous applicant’s avowed ardour. Ah, Amelia, 
all appears an awful aspect: ambition, avarice and arrogance, 
alas, are attractive allurements and abase an ardent attachment. 
Appease an aching and affectionate adorer’s alarms, and anon 
acknowledge affianced Albert’s alliance as agreeable and 


acceptable. 


Anxiously awaiting an affectionate and affirmative answer. 
Accept an ardent admirer’s aching adieu.—Always, ALBERT. 


i£ trouble with opportunity is that it always looks bigger 


going than coming. 








The Donegal poet, novelist and shanachie has 
met our lost and forgotten ones in far corners 
of the States 


Exiles | Have Met 


SEAMUS MacMANUS 


F there was ever another people 
| ie roots were deep-set in 

the soil of their country as our 
Irish people of some generations 
ago, I should like to hear of them. 
That there never was a people with 
roots deeper set I am certain. 

Even in my boyhood days 
in Donegal the hold that their 
barren hills had on our people’s 
hearts was intense to painfulness; 
and their sundering from them was 
agony. 

My father’s house was at a 
corfier where three roads met—the 
point of meeting, before dawn on 
Thursday mornings, of intending 
emigrants who would here take 
jaunting-cars for the port of Derry 
and the big ship—point of meet- 
ing, and cruel separating. 

Nearly every Thursday morning 
around the winter I was awaked 
regularly at four o’clock by heart- 
racking, heart-rending cries of the 
parting ones. 

To ninety-eight emigrants out 
of 100 in those days, going to 
America meant separation eternal 
from their own. Physical separ- 
ation that is, seldom spiritual; for 
the ache in those simple people’s 
hearts never healed. 


In the strange land, there was 
never a day of their lives, after, 
wherein the hills of home did not, 
again and again, fill their vision, 
temporarily obscuring the Amer- 
ican reality. 

In a town in the backwoods of 
Michigan, a baker hailing origin- 
ally from Castlebar—the one lone 
Irishman in a country of Germans 
—sought me out after a lecture 
upon Ireland, stood by till all 
other visitors had spoken and gone, 
and then for an hour poured into 
my ear tender memories of home 
that had been his soul’s sustenance 
for five-and-forty years. 

“And do you know,” he wound 
it up, “for the lifetime I’ve been 
here I have never dreamt a dream 
that in it I wasn’t back in Ireland 
again.” 

And Ed. Breslin, whom I dis- 
covered wearing his life out on the 
bluffs of the Mississippi at 
Dubuque, said to me, “During the 
forty years I’ve been here I never 
lay down at night, or rose up in 
the morning, but I lay down and 
rose up in Donegal.” 

I carried an ache in my heart 
when I left the banks of the 
Mississippi next morning; for Ed., 
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whose soul’s wish was to see again 
the hills of Donegal, and there lay 
his bones, was, I knew, slowly 
dying of an incurable disease. 

In Cape Breton, off Nova Scotia, 
a woman, who worshipped a men- 
tal vision of the Ireland she had 
never seen, told me of her mother 
who had died ten years before: 
“She had reached ninety years— 
during the last twelve of which 
she had been blind—and there 
was hardly a day of these dark 
years but at times that she was 
alone—and lonelier still in her 
darkness. She would sit by herself 
naming over to herself the names 
of the parishes, the townlands, and 
villages, the names of the hills, 
and the houses on those hills, sur- 
rounding her childhood’s home in 
Ireland.” 

Visiting in the Ramapo Hills 


once, I was invited by the Super- 
intendent of a large sanatorium to 
come and see the place. There 
inquiring if they had any Irish 


patients, the head-nurse said, 
“Yes, we have one fine young 
Irishman of whom we are all very 
fond.—Wouldn’t you like to see 
him?” I certainly would. 

On one of the beds in a long 
outdoor gallery I found Hugh 
Kildea from north Donegal, who, 
there for some years, was gradually 
wasting away, and now fast nearing 


his end. Great was the poor fel-: 


low’s joy when I came to him. 
He said, “ When I was well, and 
at myself, and able to go where I 
pleased, it’s often,and often I 
longed for to meet you, and would 
have travelled a good ways to do 
it! And isn’t it the queer thing 


that, now I’m down and out, shut 
off from the world in these hills, 
and the power of travel beyond 
me, you should walk in and be 
sittin’ chattin’ by my side!” 

He didn’t want to talk about 
himself—all about Donegal. “ Is 
it very lonely for you here?” I 
asked. “Do you know,” he 
answered quickly, “ it isn’t. All the 
day long, every day, I’m lyin’ here 
lookin’ across the valley at them 
hills, it’s on a brae face at home 
I’m lyin’, and lookin’ across Loch 
Swilly to the hills of Inishowen! 
That makes it happier to me to die 
here than any place outside of 
Ireland.” 


So intense is the love of Ireland 
in many of these exiles that it per- 
sists down to their children’s 
children who have never seen, and 
never will see, in reality, the haloed 
Green Isle—it is always haloed to 
them—which they see ever in 
their day-dreams. 

Lecturing once in a town on a 
remote Dakota prairie, a lecture 
that was illustrated by views of 
Ireland, my eye was again and 
again attracted by a particular face 
in the audience—that of a young 
man in his late twenties. A very 
fine, thoughtful face. There was 
on it, all the time, a smile that won 
me—a _ reflective, reminiscent 
smile. 

When people grew enthusiastic 
over the more beautiful of the 
pictures, and clamorously applau- 
ded, there was none showed more 
enthusiasm or more heartily 
applauded than this young man. 

Afterwards, I was telling the 
chairman—an Irishman—and, des- 
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cribing the man, asked if he knew 
anything of him. “Ah, yes. That 
was young Thomas Corbett. He 
has been blind from his birth. His 
grandmother reared him. She 
came from Ireland. People have 
thought that no one ever loved 
their country more than she loved 
Ireland. But they were wrong— 
for he, her grandson, loves it 
more.” 

I exclaimed, “ But he was even 
applauding the pictures that he 
couldn’t see!” 

“Ah,” said my friend, “he saw 
them. That boy has been viewing 
pictures of Ireland all his life— 
inside of him.” 

Again, I recall how, lecturing 
once in a library hal] of Portland, 
Oregon, I was again and again 
interrupted by the crying of a baby 
somewhere in the audience. At 
length, I abruptly paused to say 
that I wasn’t used to lecturing to 
babies, and that it wasn’t usual to 
make a nursery of a lecture room. 

But when, as I resumed my dis- 
course, I noticed with the tail of 
my eye a poorly-dressed woman at 
one side of the hall rise up with a 
baby in her arms, and, smiling 
embarrassedly, turn and make her 
way out of the hall, I felt properly 
ashamed of my irritation. 

A member of the committee in 
charge of the lecture came to me 
afterwards to apologise—and ex- 
plained that the woman was a 
working man’s wife, and daughter 


of an Irish mother who had 
brought her up on stories of 
Ireland. She would never be able 
to see that land, but so anxious 
was she to hear every word she 
could about it, that although she 
was nursing a baby, she craved to 
come to the lecture. She had tried 
in vain to get someone to take the 
baby off her hands while she came. 

“Do you know where she 
lives?” I asked. 

“Yes, there’s one of the ushers 
knows al] about her.” 

I told him that I was to lecture 
for the Women’s Club at a certain 
hall in the city next afternoon, 
asked him to call up the President 
of the Club, and get her to send 
to the poor woman two tickets, for 
herself and any friend she wanted 
to bring with her. “ Tell her to 
come and bring the baby.” 

The President of the Women’s 
Club, learning the story, not only 
sent the tickets, but sent word that 
her automobile would be at the 
poor woman’s door a quarter of 
an hour before lecture time. She 
came to the lecture—with a 
friend, and without the baby, 
whom she had got someone to 
care for. They placed herself and 
friend in a front seat. Her face 
beamed with joy all the way 
through the lecture. I chatted with 
her when I had finished. And 
afterwards, one of the happiest of 
women, in a grand automobile, 
went riding to a happy home! 


A WISE man knows everything: a shrewd man, everybody. 


” REALLY, I can’t play golf,” said the dumb blonde. “I don’t 
even know how to hold the caddie.” 
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Human nature 1n the raw 


Incidents in 
the Accident 
Room 


E. M. R. 


PAPAL APRA RAPA RAPA rr PA 


Y knowledge of Accident 
M Rooms is limited to one: 

the Accident Room of a 
Dublin hospital. 

Surgical entries recorded most 
often in Accident Room books are 
those of osteomyelitis, appendi- 
citis, hernia, fracture, hydrocele, 
cellulitis, head injuries, severe 
burns, midpalmar space infections, 
bursitis, growths of various kinds. 

Medical cases are composed of 
pneumonia, pleurisy, hypertension, 
spontaneous pneumothorax, gas- 
tric ulcers, acute nephritis, anemia, 
and fevers such as diphtheria, 
scarlet fever and measles. 

Minor surgical cases include 
such things as scalds, burns, cuts, 
bruises, sprains, bites, varicose 
veins and ulcers, and the swallow- 
ing of articles such as tacks, hooks, 
whistles, etc. Of minor medical 
cases the most common complaints 
are colds, constipation, diarrhoea 





and vomiting, impetigo and 
dysmenorrheea. 

If one sees a child under three, 
one knows it is going to suffer 
from ome of three things: its 
“little bowels”, its “little nerves’, 
or its “little chest”, which may 
mean that the child in question 
may be suffering from anything 
from thrush down to a tapeworm. 

Next comes what is known as 
“the Raspberry”. Often up to 
half the people treated in the Acci- 
dent Room are Raspberries; they 
come just to waste one’s time and 
the hospital’s supplies. 

Only once have I met a Rasp- 
berry who had the decency to 
acknowledge himself as one, and 
that was a small boy who dropped 
in on his way to school and said 
he wanted to go fishing, so would 
I please bandage his finger. 

I have studied the reasons why 
Raspberries appear in a hospital, 
and there are few who will not fit 
into one of the following groups: 

1. Curiosity, to see who else is 
there, and why. 

2. It is too early to go to the 
pictures. 

3. Pictures are over, and it is 
too early to go to bed. 

4. The pubs are closed. 

5. They have no money either 
to spend on pictures or drink, so 
they chat at ease in the waiting- 
room. 

6. They would like a small rest 
from their work. 

7. They have an acute attack 
of “ Compensationitis ”. 

8. The final reason is applicable 
to all Raspberries. They think that 
the hospital was built specially to 
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cater for their needs, and that it 
is the residents’ pleasure to dance 
attendance on them, no matter 
what time they choose to come. 

The Raspberries’ demands are 
varied, from requests to make up a 
bottle of hair-oil to having their 
ears pierced, as they think ear- 
rings would suit them, or having 
their toenails cut. 

I was even approached when at 
my busiest by one effeminate 
male who said he bit his nails, and 
now was on his way to a dance, 
and didn’t like the look of them, 
so what could I do about improv- 
ing them? I treated him sympa- 
thetically with two house pills and 
about four ounces Mist. Sennz 
Co., in the hope that it would shift 
his mind from his nails elsewhere. 


Again, I was landed with a man 
and wife who each wanted their 
ears syringed. I syringed the hus- 
band’s ears for about fifteen 
minutes with no apparent result, 
then I asked how long he had 
been feeling deaf, and he replied 
proudly: “Oh, ever since the 
First World War.” 

People who are genuinely ill 
come up in the morning or in the 
evening, and more often than not 
alone. 

A patient surrounded by rela- 
tives and neighbours is generally 
a Raspberry, and comes at meal 
times, late at night, or often during 
the night. Drunks come early in 
the afternoon, or in the evening, 
and generally arrive in an ambu- 
lance. 


‘e 
= 
Those Latin Prescriptions 
[\ writing prescriptions physicians usually employ Latin terms. 
There are several reasons for this. 
In the first place, it is a custom which has been followed 


since the time when medical science was in its infancy and 
medical men were wont to write what they had to say in Latin. 

Secondly, the botanical names of plants are usually in Latin 
(1) because scientific men give them their names, and (2) 
because not infrequently the English name for a plant in one 
part of the country has an entirely different application in 
another. 

It is often advisable that a patient be kept in ignorance of 
the character of the drug which he is taking lest he attempt to 
use it without a physician’s advice on another occasion, and 
thereby do himself injury. 

—Dr. M. S. YOUNG. 


“[T is alcohol, and alcohol alone, that is responsible for your 
present position,” said the judge. , 
“ Thank you, your Honour, for sayin’ that. You’re the first 
person that has not said that it was all my fault.” 
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This major Hollywood hope is living 
down her film “ past ” 


No Peroxide for Patricia 


CARSON KERR 


YOUNG beauty who was born 
in British Columbia is one of 
Hollywood’s newest, and 

brightest, box-office attractions. 
She is Patricia Owens, twenty- 
seven-year-old actress with a 
seven-year 20th Century-Fox con- 
tract in her pocket; two major and 
numerous minor films to her 
credit; and a busy time ahead. 

Patricia (she prefers that to 
Pat) made her U.S. movie debut 
playing the wife of James Maso 
in Darryl F. Zanuck’s production 
of Island in the Sun, which also 
stars Joan Fontaine, Michael 
Rennie, Dorothy Dandridge and 
Harry Belafonte. This part allows 
her to display great dramatic 
depth. 

In Sayonara, directed by Josh 
Logan and co-starring Marlon 
Brando, Ricardo Montalban and 
Red Buttons, Miss Owens plays an 
American girl who falls under the 
spell of Japanese romance, gaining 
maturity as a result. These two 
films are among the most talked- 
about 1957 releases. 

“TI have already made many 
English movies,” she says. “ They 
meant very little to the public but 
a lot to me, since I got away with 


mistakes that would have finished 
me in some films. The experience 
I gained in English plays and 
pictures gave me confidence to 
accept my first two Hollywood 
assignments without being com- 
pletely terrified. It was at the ‘Q’ 
theatre outside London that I 
attracted the attention of Holly- 
wood. As a result of my appear- 
ance in Sabrina Fair, I was given 
a screen test which led to my cur- 
rent contract.” 

Born in Golden, B.C., Patricia 
is Irish on her father’s side, 
English and French on_ her 
mother’s. Although she’s the first 
player to bud on the family tree, 
she can’t remember when she 
wasn’t stage-struck, and recalls 
making childhood wishes, on 
Christmas puddings and birthday 
cakes, for a career in the theatre. 

As a child she moved with her 
parents from Toronto to Morden, 
Surrey, in England, and when she 
was fourteen her parents arranged 
for her to study at the Central 
School of Dramatic Art in London 
for two years. 

Then, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to conquer the West End, 
she returned to Surrey, and went 
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to work as a stagehand and bit 
player at the Richmond theatre. At 
the end of six months she had 
twenty plays to her credit, and had 
progressed to leading parts, inclu- 
ding a triple role in The Three 
Waltze:. Her versatility resulted 
in representation by a leading 
London agent and she made her 
stage debut, in Second Threshold, 
with Clive Brook, soon after. 
When she was eighteen she 
made her first film appearance, in 
Panic at Madame Tussaud’s. For 
the next two years she was cast as 
a sexy blonde in one low-budget 
murder mystery after another. 
Returning to the stage, she starred 
opposite Jack LaRue in Four 


Hours to Kill, which ran only 
three weeks, but netted her a Rank 


contract. 

A movie depression meant no 
screen assignments in the year she 
was under contract, so after her 
release she grabbed the first role 
she was offered. It was the title 
part in Pickup Girl, which proved 
to be something of a milestone. 

“From the beginning I kept 
getting terrific notices,” she told 
me, “but soon found I couldn’t 
eat them. I had my downs as well 
as my ups, and did everything 
from radio shows to modelling to 
keep my career active. I even tried 
writing, but never had enough 
nerve to submit anything to any- 
one. Of necessity, I learned to 
design and make my own clothes, 
which I still like to do. 

“ But I played my last bleached 
blonde when I made Babes in 
Bagdad in Spain, and after that I 
worked in television, including a 


DIGEST 


part with Boris Karloff in the 
Colonel March of Scotland Yard 
series. My last London television 
role was in The Inner Eye, one of 
England’s first commercial pro- 
grammes, in which I portrayed a 
girl blinded by an act of God who 
had to struggle to readjust herself. 
I’m glad it was my best portrayal 
—in case I ever want to go back!” 

In private life, Patricia is Mrs. 
Sy Bartlett, wife of the writer- 
producer. Sy first saw her in a 
play, and then met her by accident 
in a London tailor’s shop. In the 
months that followed she was 
introduced to many of his Holly- 
wood friends, including Zanuck, 
but never breathed a word about 
her career. She felt she wasn’t yet 
ready to attempt scaling the 
heights of stardom. Patricia went 
to California in March of last year 
and was married the following 
month. 

Auburn-haired and brown-eyed, 
Miss Owens is five feet, six inches 
tall and weighs 108 pounds. She 
likes to ‘ride and swim, play poker 





NO PEROXIDE 


and gin rummy, read books by 
Hemingway, and listen to popular 
music. She believes you learn 
something useful from everything 
you try. 

Her one great worry is that 
pictures like Panic at Madame 
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Tussaud’s will turn up on USS. 
television to haunt her. But, as 
long as that doesn’t happen too 
soon, it won’t really matter. Best 
of all, Patricia figures, is the fact 
that she has made a hit in Holly- 
wood without the aid of peroxide. 


ie 


Men, If You Marry... 


HAVE been considering my married friends, and have 

decided that men have to contract marriage as they do fever 
or a dog distemper. Therefore I tell them whom to marry or 
whom to avoid. 

Never marry a woman under twenty-five years. She will 
want too much and understand too little. Young women get 
their ideas and ideals from the cinema. The cinema world is 
better known for its crooked views than its ideals. 

Marry a woman between the ages of twenty-five and thirty, 
because then there may be a spark of gratitude in the woman. 

No man should marry a demure miss of over thirty, for if 
she has retained her demureness at that age she must be hope- 
lessly unimaginative and set in her ideas. 

A friend of mine married a woman of thirty-one only two 
years ago, and he was thirty-five then. Now she is thirty-three 
and he is fifty-three. She directs his life for his good. In other 
words—her comfort. 

To generalise about marriage is entertaining, but quite 
useless. Let us yawn and recognise the fact that we men are 
not fools, but, given a woman with fair hair, blue eyes, neither 
disloyal nor dishonest, high spirited in public, disarming in 
private, she will lick the world—if she can get a man to show 
her the way. 

—VISCOUNT CASTLEROSSE. 


She Meant Well 


AN old man died and left his wife a few thousand pounds. 

“ How would you like to be his widow?” remarked a 
long-suffering husband. 

“Ah, Pat,” replied his wife, with emotion, “ you know I 
would rather be yours.” 





Humour 1s where you find it 














A Dark Outlook 
FREEDOM FROM SLAVERY WAS BY 
no means welcomed by all the 
negroes in the Southern States of 
America. I once asked an old 
negro, who had been a slave in his 
youth, if he liked being a free man. 
“Tt ain’t no good, Cap,” he re- 
plied. “ When I were a slabe my 
masser, who had paid 200 dollars 
for me, had to get work out of me 
so as to get his money’s worth. If 
he beat me too much I couldn’t 
work. If I was sick I had a doctor 
to make me better again. I always 
had grub to eat and a place to 
sleep. Now if I get sick and can’t 
work I can go to ‘~ 
There was another negro who 
never seemed to do a hand’s turn, 
and one day I said to him: 
“ Don’t you never work, Tom?” 
“No, sah,” said he. “ When I 
works I sweat, when I sweats I 
think, and when I thinks—oh, 
Gawd!” 
—CAPTAIN JOHN RICHARD 
Murpny, Storm Along 
(Blackie). 


Realist versus Idealist 
MY FATHER WAS AN IDEALIST, 
but mother was very practical 
and energetic. All around us were 
memories of the great Napoleon. 
My father was born in 1800 and 
had been in constant touch with 
the great Emperor’s achievements 


up to Napoleon’s death in 1821. 

One evening in 1880 I was sit- 
ting by the fireside studying my 
home lessons when father, who 
was reading a book, turned to my 
mother and said: “ Listen to this 
marvellous paragraph! Napoleon is 
now at the foot of the pyramids in 
Egypt and is addressing his troops: 
‘Soldiers, from the top of these 
pyramids forty centuries gaze upon 
you, ” etc., etc. 

Mother, who was in a deep 
study on some business matter, lis- 
tened and smiled. “ Yes, Joseph,” 
said my mother, “‘ Napoleon was a 
great man, but I was just thinking 
that if we could rent fifty acres 
of land from Séamus-a-Cottagh 
(Curley Jim) I think I could 
arrange to buy twenty head of 
cattle from a farmer in the moun- 
tains and feed these cattle for 
three months. What do you think 
of it?” 

“That’s all right,” said my 
father, “but don’t you think 
Napoleon was a marvellous man, 
a wonderful soldier, and a great 
statesman?” 

“I suppose he was,” said my 
mother; “ but I thought that if we 
got these cattle fattened up we 
could make a profit of four or five 
pounds a head... .” 

“You are always talking about 
business,” said my father; “ but 
think of the glories of Napoleon.” 








ON 


“I think more of the glories of 
this family,” said my mother, as 
she arose to greet a neighbour who 
was coming in to talk business. 

—CHARLES J. O’MALLEY, It Was 
News to Me. 


Mistaken Identity 

BARNEY MONAGHAN, A DUBLIN 
hodman of whom many stories 

are told, was a huge, awkward 

man, and his knowledge was in 

inverse ratio to his size. 

He had a brother nicknamed 
Dinty; and Dinty was away at sea 
and had not been home for years. 
This is the story Barney told one 
morning to the gang while they 
were waiting for the whistle to 
blow: 

“ D’ye know, boys, I was going 
across Newcomen Bridge last night 
and who did I see on the far side 
of the bridge but Dinty. I shouted 
and waved me hand, an’ back he 
came to meet me, but be the holy 
powers when we met in the middle 
of the bridge it was nayther of us.” 


—Inisfail. 


Also Present: the Groom 


[ DOUBT NOT BUT YOU HAVE HEARD 

of the Barony of Forth weddings 
which are very uncommon, out-of- 
the-way and droll. 

They first prepare a large waste 
cabin, malthouse or barn, where 
they place tables, benches, etc., 
with wads of straw in several parts 
of it. 

After the couple are joined by 
the priest’s hand, and an oaten 
ring, and every person present has 
heartily smacked the bride, they 
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first make a collection for the 
priest, then for the piper, and last 
for the itinerant beggars, who have 
all assembled to make merry with 
the happy pair on the joyful occa- 
sion. 

This ceremony over, they seat 
themselves to dinner, the bride, at 
the upper end of the table, the 
priest at the lower, the bridesmen, 
bridesmaids, etc., all arranged in 
proper order, with the bridegroom 
as an attendant or butler, who does 
not presume to sit at the table, but 
takes a bit, now and then, behind 
backs. 

—AMYOS GRIFFITH in The 
Dublin Magazine, 1764. 


Lothario in Ermine 
Juvce “ PETHER” O’BRIEN LIKED 

it to be thought that he was a 
gay Lothario; a pretty witness 
would often turn the case before 
him, and a veiled reference to the 
weaknesses of mankind would al- 
ways revive his failing interest. 
And Paddy Kelly, K.C., on the 
occasion of which I write, had not 
much legal support for his applica- 
tion, which he endeavoured to 
bolster up by reading the more 
romantic parts of the correspon- 
dence. After a while Pether lifted 
a deprecating hand. 

“ Mither Kelly,” he lisped with 
a melancholy smile, “ Mithter 
Kelly, it worft do; it won’t do at 
all. There wath a time when thuch 
things interethted me; but I regret 
to thay I am an exthinct volcano!” 

Paddy was not in the least put 
out: “Begor, me Lord,” he 
grinned, “I think there’s a 



































r-rumble in the ould crather yet!” 

Pether sat back, delighted; Paddy 
got his order! 

Sir Frederick Falconer, Recorder 
of Dublin, was the licensing 
authority for the city, and rather 
averse to increasing the already 
enormous number of licensed 
houses in his jurisdiction. 

In those days there used to be 
an unlicensed hotel about half-way 
between Nelson Pillar and Amiens 
Street Station; it stood back some 
twenty feet from the building line 
and had a little bit of grass in 
front of it. The owner of this house 
was most anxious to obtain a 
licence and he briefed Thomas 

















JoD. 





—Dublin Opinion. 


Lopdell O’Shaughnessy to make 
the application. My uncle, Tim 


Healy, instructed to 
oppose. 

Tommy pulled out the softest 
and sweetest stops of the organ, 
and became lyrical about the 
charms of his house. 

“Tt isn’t an ordinary kind of 
city house at all, my Lord,” he 
said, “it stands back from the 
road, and has in front of it a pretty 
little lawn 5 

“Yes, my Lord,” said Tim, 
“and my friend now wants to turn 
it into a cruiskeen lawn.” 

—Maurice HEALy, K.C., The 

Old Munster Circuit. 


K.C., 


was 





ON 


OHN LANGLEY, AN ENGLISHMAN 

who settled in Ireland, where he 

died, left this extraordinary will 
(dated March 3rd, 1674): 

“T, John Langley, born at Win- 
canton, in Somersetshire, and 
settled in Ireland in 1651 . . . do 
make my will. I do leave all my 
house, goods and farm of Black 
Kettle (Kilkenny) of 253 acres to 
my son, commonly called Stubborn 
Jack . . . provided he marries a 
Protestant, but not Alice Kendrick, 
who called me ‘Oliver’s [Crom- 
well’s] whelp.’ 

““My new buckskin breeches 
and my silver tobacco stopper .. . 
I give to Richard Richards, my 
comrade, who helped me off at the 
storming of Clonmell, when I was 
shot through the leg. My said son, 
John, shall keep my body above 
ground six days and six nights 
after I am dead... . 

“My body shall be put upon 
the oak table in the brown room, 
and fifty Irishmen shall be invited 
to my wake, and everyone shall 
have two quarts of the best acqua 
vite [whiskey], and each one skein, 


The Fishy Path 
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dish and knife before him: and 
when the liquor is out, nail up the 
coffin and commit me to the earth 
whence I came.” 

Some of Langley’s friends asked 
him why he would be at such 
expense treating the Irishmen, 
whom he hated. He replied that if 
they got drunk at his wake they 
would probably set to fighting and 
kill one another, which would do 
something towards lessening the 
breed. What a lesson this should 
teach Irishmen! 

—Dublin Penny Fournal, 1883. 


The Brogue’s in Vogue 
AN IRISHMAN WORKING IN A 
Government office in White- 
hall, London, met a fellow civil 
servant, an Englishman, on the 
stairs. The friend remarked: 
“ Strange, isn’t it, that you’ve been 
working over here for about thirty- 
five years and your brogue is as 
thick as ever.” 

“ Huh,” said the Irishman, “ you 
forget that I only speak with the 
heads of Departments.” 

—Irish Cathoiic. 


ISH do not know of the existence of the English Channel. 

Study of fish migrations shows that in their annual journey 
from the Atlantic into the North Sea, fish still take the long 
route up the West Coast of Ireland, round the North of Scot- 
land, and right down the British East Coast, following by 
instinct the path taken by their ancestors many thousands of 
years ago, when Britain was still part of the Continent. 


This Side of Eden 


ADAM was all right when he kept on working in the garden. 
It was when he stopped to gossip that the trouble started. 


—Lilliput (London). 





In contrast with the boys who rattle 
around with a lot of lost motion— 


It’s the Lazy People Get 
Things Done 


F. C. KELLY 


FRIEND, commonly known as 
A a hustler, came traipsing into 

my house a while ago and 
found me sitting in an easy chair, 
toying with a mole on my cheek, 
while pondering over various vital 
affairs. 

“What are you doing?” 
enquired my caller. “Just sitting 
around ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. “ What about 
it?” 

“ Huh,” he grunted disgustedly. 
“You ought to be at something. 
How are you going to accomplish 
anything just lolling there? Why, 
you should be .. .” 

He went on to tell me how lazy 
and trifling it is to be idle, and 
mentioned a long list of things I 
should be doing. He suggested two 
or three important movements I 
should join. 

Before I could think up a 
devastating reply, he was gone. 
The great trouble with me is that 
while I can think of hot retorts, 
these do not always occur to me 
before the next day. But now I’m 
all prepared for this fellow. 

Just wait until the next time he 
drops around! I'll steer the con- 


versation to the subject of laziness 
and then the minute he opens his 
mouth I'll bombard him. Ill say 
to him: “ You think I’m lazy, hey 
—just because [’'m not running 
around in circles, squandering my 
energies like you do? Well, what if 
I am? Don’t you know it’s the lazy 
people who get things done? It 
isn’t you boys who rattle around 
with a lot of lost motion. 

“Which kind of waiter would 
you rather have in a restaurant— 
the energetic fellow who doesn’t 
mind making six or seven extra 
trips to the kitchen after items he 
forgot, or the one who is too lazy 
to take any needless steps and 
brings you every item you ordered, 
including the sugar and cream, on 
the first trip? Just think that over, 
and then come around here again 
telling me I ought to be a hustler! 

“Remember the story of Lazy 
Ned—the lad who liked to coast 
downhill and hated the long, 
tedious walk back up the hill? He 
was a smart fellow. Do you know 
what happened to that boy? He’s 
now Chairman of the Board of a 
big manufacturing company—just 
sits at a big flat-topped desk in a 
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private office the size of a banquet 
hall and makes decisions. You 
don’t see him running errands and 
doing all the little trifling jobs. No, 
sir! He can accomplish more just 
by thinking up a bright idea while 
he’s twiddling his thumbs. His 
assistants keep running in and out, 
breathless and excited, but what do 
they get done? 

“Or look at farmers. Who 
figured out how to have agricul- 
tural machinery with seats on 
them? Was it an energetic farmer 
who didn’t mind tramping over a 
big field all day long, or was it a 
lazy farmer? You know blamed 
well which it was. 

“ What’s that? You say a lot of 
the best farm machinery wasn’t in- 
vented by farmers at all. Well, 
what if it wasn’t? Maybe the in- 


ventor was a city man. But he was 
a lazy fellow who had enough 


sense to know his idea would 
appeal to thousands of lazy 
farmers who would like to take 
things easy. He knew he could sell 
his labour-saving idea to others 
and thus live without much ardu- 
ous toil. It was his own laziness 
that set him to thinking. He knew 
he could save himself from ‘sweat 
by saving others. 

“Tt’s the scholars and thinkers 
who can’t bring themselves to 
squander their energies in much 
physical activity who do most to 
change the thought of the world. 
Think of the old fellow who 
figured out the law of gravitation 
and falling bodies. Do you think 
Isaac Newton was a boy who went 
in for foot races and a lot of silly 
physical activity like that? No, 


indeed. He wanted to know how 
long it would take an apple to fall 
from a limb of a tree at a certain 
height, or how long it would take 
a cat to hit the ground if it jumped 
from the top of a house. But he 
wasn’t willing to go and measure 
the distance every time. So he sat 
himself down for a few minutes 
and figured out a formula. 

“I suppose you think Alexander 
Graham Bell was a man who 
didn’t mind walking three or four 
miles every time he wished to ask 
a neighbour the time of day. If 
he had been that kind of a fellow, 
he would never have invented the 
telephone. 

“For that matter, look at us 
writers. Do you suppose a great 
novelist would ever get a book 
written if he didn’t prefer sitting 
still to moving about? Have you 
ever heard of a really great 
novelist who preferred knocking a 
little ball over a golf links all day 
long to sitting quietly at a table? 
Golf is a game that has need!essly 
prolonged the lives of a great many 
of our most useless citizens, as 
somebody was saying, by getting 
them out into the open air. But 
think what a slick little world it 
would be if every golf player were 
capable of staying in one spot long 
enough to think of just one bright 
idea! 

“Haven’t you ever noticed, in 
reading the biographies of our 
great men, what a lot of them were 
too lazy to get along well in 
school? You would find a long 
list who were fired from school, or, 
anyhow, were failures in their 
studies—Herbert Spencer, Samuel 
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Johnson, Hegel, Byron, James 
Russell Lowell, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Goethe, Emerson, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Gladstone—every one 
of these was a flop in school. So 
were Ibsen, Sir Walter Scott, 
Robert Fulton, and others. 

“ Think how much more com- 
fortable life would be for every- 
body right now if it weren’t for 
people who don’t mind doing tire- 
some things. They help to estab- 
lish customs that even lazy people 
often have to put up with. You go 
into a store and all the assistants 
are standing up. Is there any 
reason why they couldn’t be seated 
on stools? 

“ If they were only a little lazier 
they would go to the store manager 
—who is probably lazy himself and 
would be sympathetic—and de- 


So Began the Headline 


mand arrangements by which they 
could sit down. Then they would 
be more comfortable and happier, 
and the customer would get better 
service. Is there any sensible 
reason why a bank teller should be 
standing instead of sitting? Only 
that he isn’t lazy enough to demand 
it. 

“Why is so much of the hard 
work of the world done by women 
instead of men—such as scrubbing 
floors in office buildings? It’s be- 
cause women are energetic and 
have been accustomed from girl- 
hood to letting men impose upon 
them. Women can sometimes keep 
themselves busy all day long at 
household drudgery that could be 
done in an hour or two if they 
were only lazy enough to get their 
work better organised.” 


E headline reached American newspapers in a strange way. 
Hundreds of thousands of immigrants were arriving in the 


United States each year, and their first need was to learn 
English. They carried their food to their work wrapped in 
newspapers, and at noon they spelled out the larger words as 
they munched their bread and meat. 

The larger the word the easier it was to learn, for to these 
foreigners the word was a picture. Enterprising publishers put 
four-inch wood block type and red ink on their front pages 
for the foreigners, and from that day onwards the headline 


functioned as a picture of the day’s news. 
—The Advocate. 


Wholly Mackerel 
ATLANTIC mackerel swim twenty-four hours a day, never 
pausing to rest. Otherwise the fish would smother, for they 
require a constant strong flow of water over their gills to 
supply sufficient oxygen to their blood. 
—Longford Leader. 
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Words of wisdom from the Gaeltacht, 
and farther afield 


A Good Wite 
is Half of 
Life 
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ROVERBS are the sinews of the 
common speech of the Gael- 

tacht and they throw a side- 


jight on the character of the 
people. The typical seanchaidhe’s 
conversation is shot with graphic 


expressions. 

Most of the proverbs come from 
everyday experience. Many of 
them are about animals. 

“A faraway lamb is a big 
sheep.” . . . “ The raven thinks its 
own nestling fair.” . . . “ Don’t 
build the sty before, you have the 
pigs.” 

Some proverbs have come down 
in the ancient form of the triads, 
like— 

“ Three essentials for prosperity 
—fenced fields, economy, early 
rising.” 

“Three disagreeable things in 
the home—a scolding wife, a 
squalling child, a smoky chimney.” 

“Three signs of a blackguard 
—a tilted cap, whistling, curiosity.” 

Sometimes the same proverb is 

Condensed 


heard in a different guise. In 
Ulster they say, “ Quill by quill a 
goose is plucked”, while a Mun- 
sterman says, “ Constant dropping 
wears away a stone ”. 

The hard-headed UJlsterman 
advises you, “ Have two stricks of- 
flax on your distaff” (or two 
strings to your bow). 

The views of the Irishman on 
women seem to be summed up in 
the sentence, “ If water be abund- 
ance itself, women come next ”. 

Some wise words on marriage 
are: “Give your wealth to your 
wife and your secret to your 
sister.” .. . “ A good wife is half 
of life.” . . .“ The dowry of cattle 
falls down th: cliff, but the pout- 
ing lip remains on the wife.” 

For hundreds of years the 
struggle for a livelihood has been 
reflected in such sayings as, “ It is 
easy to bake when one has meal at 
hand” and “God promised 
nothing to the rich, but He pro- 
mised heaven to the poor ”. 

Many of the fisher folk of the 
western seaboard say: “The fisher- 
man ends in taking the bag” (i.e., 
to beg). From Kerry came the pro- 
verbs: “Shun the public house 
or you will have to live on lim- 
pets” and “The lazy rascal 
catches no fish.” 

According to the seanchaidhe, 
each province has its own charac- 
teristics: “ The boastful Munster- 
man, the sweet-voiced Connacht- 
main, the dainty Ulsterman, the 
stately Leinsterman,” and “ No 
Leinsterman but has his secret.” 

Some of the old sayings contain 
a sardonic humour: “ The fox 
guarding the hens.” . . . “One 
bite of a rabbit is better than two 


from Assisi 
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of a cat.” ... “It is not a secret 
when three know it; if four know 
it, it is the talk of the fair.” . . 

“A blow of the axe on the nape 
of the neck to the man who gives 
his all to son or daughter.” . . 

“A house is not run without 
words.” ... “A pet child and a 
pet pig are the worst of all pets.” 

The small farmers and fisher- 
men of the Gaeltacht look for rain 
when frost falls early in the night, 
there is a ring around the moon, a 
hen picks her feathers and soot 
falls down the chimney. 

If the hens roost early and there 
are blue flames in the fire they 
know that a storm is approaching. 
But they say, “ A storm never lasts 
beyond Sunday nor 2 deluge be- 
yond Wednesday ”. 

A red sky in the east means 


snow and “ Saturday’s rainbow 
brings a week of storm ”. 

Tradition says that high winds 
blow on the feasts of Candlemas, 
the Annunciation and the Assump- 
tion. If a high wind blows on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, it is caused 
by that saint testing his flails. 

The old Irish proverbs show a 
philosophical acceptance of even 
the hardest life. “Life is precious,” 
they say, and “ Time brings every 
blessing.” “ Rare the wine that has 
no dregs.” 

The Irish attitude to life is de- 
termined by the people’s steadfast 
faith, When times are hard they 
reflect that “ God at any rate is 
generous ”’, and “ The help of God 
is nearer than the door ”. “ God is 
powerful,” they say, “ and He has 
a good Mother.” 


You’re Wrong About That! 
. Cora MILLER, an expert on foods and nutrition, has 
listed a few general food superstitions. 
It is quite a wrong belief, she claims, to say that you can 


lose weight by drinking water. Aluminium cooking utensils do 
not cause cancer. Fish is not food for the brain. Skim milk 
has not all its food value removed. 

She goes on to explain: 

Water has weight, but it certainly cannot form tissues of any 
kind and, therefore, cannot be fattening. 

Aluminium saucepans have no particular connection with 
cancer. 

Fish is good for you, but it won’t help your brain. Probably 
the belief started because fish does contain iodine, which is 
necessary for your thyroid gland. 

Skim milk contains al] the nutrients of the original milk, 
except the fat and fat-soluble substances. 

—Limerick Chronicle. 


HUSBAND to wife, after going over the bills: “In case you’re 
interested, dear, we’re no longer keeping up with the 
Joneses—we’ve passed them.” 





Could it be that a pen-name blinds 
us to his real greatness ? 


PURE MULLARKEY 


MARY VAUGHAN 


T has often been my social duty 

and—less frequently—my pleas- 

ure to listen to discussions on 
the state of affairs in Irish 
literature. 

Like any other argument be- 
tween the great Gaels of Ireland, 
tempers often run high when one 
man’s nominee for the current 
laureateship meets with derision 
from his fellow gabblers, and 
“influences ”,’ “crends” and 
“ schools “ are furiously described, 
defended and attacked by their 
supporters and denigrators. 

As I am more or less illiterate, 
I only open my mouth for such 
necessary words as “ With water?” 
“Say ‘when’,” or “And sugar?” 
I try to pick up enough snippets of 
fact and theory to provide myself 
with a conversational platform for 
future discussions, but I never 
have the courage to use them lest 
some keen-minded person enquires 
“Now why do you think that?” 

And all the time I keep saying to 
myself: “But what about Mul- 
larkey?” and waiting anxiously for 
someone when his name is men- 
tioned, as it often is, to evaluate 
his contribution to Irish literature. 
No one ever does, and I’ve waited 
a long time. So I will now, with 


suitable reverence, undertake this 
overdue task myself. 

First, the man himself. He’s not 
really a very striking figure. He’s 
about five foot four with hair that 
looks rather like gravy with cigar- 
ette ash scattered over it. His 
complexion isn’t uniform because, 
though his nose is red and his 
ears mauve, the rest of his face is 
sallow with, in certain lights, a 
greenish tinge. 

If he shaved more than once a 
week, the removal of the reddish 
fuzz around his jaw would cer- 
tainly give him a more favourable 
appearance. His eyes are a rather 
dilute green, though this cannot 
be very clearly seen, as his spec- 
tacles are enormously thick and 
generally greasy. He is dressed 
usually in clothing—you couldn’t 
reasonably call it anything else. A 
good wife would have the stuff off 
his back and into a second-rate 
cleaner’s at once. A first-rate 
cleaner’s would have nothing to do 
with it. 

But then a wife appears to be 
one of the things that Mullarkey 
has no intention of acquiring. It 
seems probable that he once had 
a mother, but he is patently deter- 
mined to admit no other female 
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influence in his life. His own ver- 
sion of Genesis is that women 
were recruited from among the 
more unpleasant of - the fallen 
angels. 

Because of these views, or per- 
haps it’s the other way round, no 
woman, even the kindest, has a 
good word to say for Mullarkey. 

His voice is really one of the 
most horrible things in_ this 
cacophonous age. Its limited range 
runs the gamut from rasp to whine, 
and any expression of opinion is 
punctuated by sniffles and a sort of 
miscalculated throat-clearing which 
jangles the listener’s nerves as it 
cracks up to a horrible crescendo, 
and then collapses in a crumbling 
grunt. 

In brief, the great Mullarkey is 
not prepossessing in appearance 
nor impressive to listen to. From 
what, then, does his literary im- 
portance derive? He is, maybe, 
one of those great brains so 
absorbed in things of the mind 
that he is unaware of physical and 
material things. If proof of such 
scholarship exists anywhere, the 
evidence has been meticulously 
distorted and camouflaged, where 
not actually suppressed. 

A certain B.Ah who hoped to 
sublimate himself into an M.Ah 
with a thesis based on research 
into Mullarkey’s studious youth, 
met his former headmaster, An 
Duine Uasal Padraig O Filaith- 
eamhail, to mine _ information 
about this. 

The only definite opinion to 
which Mr. O Flaitheamhail would 
commit himself, and that only after 
an arduous evening of mutual 


elbow-lifting when he was in an 
extreme state of nicely-thank-you, 
was: “If that cod knows his 
alphabet it’s all he knows, though 
hell claim he was born knowing 
it.” 

An Iolsgoil was no more reward- 
ing to the researcher when he dug 
among the archives of the Arts 
faculty, but a purely token “ dig” 
in the Medical faculty struck a 
thin lode of pay-dirt. - 

There was, it appeared, a 
Chronic Medical of that name who 
drifted half-submerged on the 
clinical current of the ’thirties. He 
certainly mever acquired any 
handles to his name, nor did his 
apparently broken health permit 
him to sit many examinations; and 
spite on the part of the examiners, 
bad luck or nervous exhaustion 
prevented him from passing any 
of those he did sit. 

By great good fortune, the re- 
searcher managed to get seeing a 
collection of certificates from some 
doctor with a signature even less 
readable than most, which gave 
many and various reasons for Mul- 
larkey’s assorted inabilities to be 
present, other than in spirit, at 
various examinations. 

The diagnoses are, unfortu- 
nately, as unreadable as the sig- 
natures, but among those at which 
a hand-writing expert might 
hazard a guess are “diabosterosity” 
and “ ataraxy ”. 

Extensive research into Mullar- 
key’s extra-curricular activities 
were only slightly more rewarding. 
Taking as starting-point his many 
references to what Yeats said to 
him and the even more frequent 
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references to what he said to 
Yeats, a long investigation pro- 
duced an elderly lady who recol- 
lected meeting Mullarxey at 
Yeats’s Rathfarnham house in the 
early thirties. 

The occasion was an At Home, 
and she maintains—I merely quote 
her—that “that spotty young 
man” came uninvited and by at- 
taching himself to a party of guests 
as they turned in at the gateway. 
It appeared that the poet required 
a partner for an impromptu game 
of croquet and, as Mullarkey was 
immediately beside him at the 
time—a position he maintained 
from the moment he arrived—he 
was enrolled in the game, at which 
he assured everyone he was a life- 
long expert. 

It became immediately apparent 
that this was not strictly true, 


insomuch as Mullarkey had no 
faintest idea what to do with ball, 
mallet or hoops, either separately 
or in conjunction. The elderly 
reminiscer claims to have averted 
grave disaster by “ accidentally ” 
cracking the ankle of her oppo- 


nent, Mullarkey, with an airy 
swing of her mallet. 

It is hard, too, to find any jus- 
tification for the many (otherwise 
unknown) quotations from Joyce 
with which Mullarkey is wont to 
load his conversational dice. 

There is a certain amount of 
rather doubtful evidence that he 
did visit Paris in 1934, on a week- 
end excursion, but, even had he 
spent the entire two and a half 
days sitting at the feet of a sleep- 
less Daedalus, it seems unlikely 
that all the remarks attributed to 


the master would have had time to 
be made. 

There is an equal lack of con- 
firmation for Mullarkey’s claims to 
friendship with many others of 
our literary giants who are no 
longer with us. Strangely enough, 
Mullarkey has never been known 
to refer to his friendship with any 
living lion, and no writer, not even 
an unpublished one, has ever been 
heard to boast of being on good, or 
any, terms with Mullarkey. 

His living friends are clo.hed in 
discreet anonymity: “ Well-known 
editor said to me in the Sheibourne 
the other day . = os 
lunched in Jammet’s last week 
with a certain professor who 
said . . .” He apparently has quite 
a foot in with Radio Eireann, the 
Dail and the medical profession 
and influences their influence quite 
a lot more than somewhat. 

I wish an advance glimpse of 
Mullarkey’s diary were possible so 
that a few of these gastronomic 
té-e-d-tétes might be eavesdropped. 
I don’t eat in the better eating+ 
places unless someone else is pay- 
ing the bill; and this is apparently 
Mullarkey’s way, too, because fre- 
quently in joints of the “ good 
pull-in for carmen” type, I have 
seen—and heard—Mullarkey stok- 
ing up. 

He is a rather nasty business. 
We all have our little solecisms. 
With some of us, it’s stirring the 
sugar into our champagne with a 
fork instead of a teaspoon; others 
of us use saltspoon instead of 
forefinger to stabilise the peas on 
our knife. These are minor gaffes 
in the pattern of table manners. 
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What Mullarkey’s table manners 
lack is any kind of pattern. It’s not 
just the noise, or even his way of 
eating as much off the tablecloth 
as from the plate. It is mainly 
the revolting mixtures that he 
assembles in his trough aud the 
way he churns it all up with a fork 
into a beaten-down, mud-coloured 
mess before diving in head first. 
Among the many things Mullarkey 
isn’t is a gourmet. 

The reference I have made to 
his conversational acrobatics may 
perhaps lead you to believe that 
therein lies the clue to his note- 
worthiness. He is, perhaps, and in 
spite of his repulsive voice, a bril- 
liant raconteur. 

The Gaderene swine who charg2 
so swinishly over the cliffs of Dub- 
lin conversation are perhaps tramp- 
ling his verbal pearls in the mud? 
No. You can find no record that 
any of his mots was ever bon. His 
quotations are dreary and pointless 
to the point of absurdity. No story 
of his was ever endowed with more 
than two of the essentials of be- 
ginning, middle and end, and few 
were relevant to the conversation. 

A very charitable person, not 
Dublin-born or -bred, once said 
that he thought Miullarkey did 
have a humorous story in his 
repertoire, but if such a story 
exists it has never been heard 
through to any conclusion it may 
have, because it is Mullarkey’s way 
to launch it, then break down in 





squeals, screeches and incoherent 
hiccups of mirth which always 
leave him too speechless to come 
to the point. 

Considering his literary influ- 
eNce, it seems surprising that Mul- 
larkey’s literary output has been so 
restricted as to be not yet in print. 
There is, of course, the possibility, 
which he has never claimed, that 
he has a prodigious output under 
pen-names with a suitable facade 
to distract attention from his per- 
haps cherished—though some say 
non-existent—private life. 

He may be Miss Enid Blyton or 
Mr. Graham Greene—perhaps 
even both. But there is no real 
proof of this, and one can only 
hope that efficient litera 'y execu- 
tors will do justice to his posthu- 
mous works. Many people feel 
that the sooner these appear the 
better. 

If not brilliant as scholar, writer 
or raconteur, well, then, is Mul- 
larkey a leader in his own profes- 
sion? This is quite possible, but 
no one knows what, if any, his 
profession is. I have hinted that 
perhaps a pseudonym blinds us to 
his real greatness, and it is fascin- 
ating, if unrewarding, to speculate 
on what his real and world-influ- 
encing name may be. 

Till this riddle is resolved, I 
can only listen reverently when, in 
a wordy duel, one combatant 
annihilates another with the ver- 
dict: “ That’s pure Mullarkey.” 


PEOPLE swear because they know their words are worthless. 


AUTION—Be sure your brain is engaged before putting your 


mouth into gear. 

















Why new drugs should only be used 
under proper medical supervision 


Tranquillisers 


May Mean 
Trouble! 


A DOCTOR 


eDOCS oo 


HY do some promising new 
drugs disappear soon after 
they are put to the test? 

The reason may be partly due 
to the chain of unpleasant side 
effects which they produce; and, 
very often, to their toxicity, the 
complete extent of which cannot 
be ascertained until they have 
been used over a wide range of 
cases. 

As a result of further investiga- 
tions and experiments, a new drug 
may replace an earlier product 
because of its greater potency and 
decreased toxicity. The Tranquil- 
liser brand names, for instance, 
that were familiar to the public 
some time ago have now become 
obsolete. They have been replaced 
by newer products which, used in 
selected cases, produce more en- 
couraging results. But they are 
still in an experimental stage and 
they may continue to give side 
effects which vary tremendously in 
their action on different individ- 


uals. It is, therefore, important 
that these drugs be used under 
close medical supervision. 

The Tranquillisers are a group 
of drugs which have been intro- 
duced into medicine and psy- 
chiatry during the past decade. 
The name is not new in the field 
of medicine. In the past it referred 
to a variety of instruments or 
measures used to subdue unruly, 
excited patierits. 

The Tranquillisers act by in- 
ducing a mental state which suc- 
ceeds in creating an atmosphere 
free from agitation and anxiety. 
The patient under such sedation 
becomes calm and serene, without 
undergoing either hypnosis or 
clouding of consciousness. This is 
one of their great advantages. 

There is, however, a lack of 
agreement in medical circles about 
the relative merits of individual 
drugs in this group. Many further 
trials will have to be carried out 
clinically, and there is certainly 
a lot to be learned in the field of 
experimental science before the 
full effects of the Tranquillisers 
can be ascertained. 

To understand the action of 
these drugs it is important to know 
the difference between a drug 
which produces a hypnotic effect 
and one which gives a sedative 
action. A hypnotic drug produces 
sleep, a sedative creates an atmos- 
phere of calm. The Antihistamine 
drugs, which are used in allergic 
conditions, also have a place in 
the treatment of certain neurotic 
conditions; they function primarily 
as sedatives and their more remote 
action is to induce sleep. 


Some of the Tranquillisers act 
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OOOO Re 
TRANQUILLISERS UNDER NATIONAL CONTROL? 


HE repidly increasing use of “ Tranquillisers has caused concern 
in a number of countries, and experts of the World Health 
Organisation (WHO) believe that these drugs must be classed as 


potentially habit-forming. 


Because they can produce habituation, and, under conditions of 
excessive use, a characteristic withdrawal symptom, Tranquillisers 
should be subjected to national contro!, state WHO experts. 

Drug addiction, according to these experts, is a state of periodic 
or chronic intoxication produced by the repeated consumption of 


a drug (natural or synthetic). 


Its characteristics include: 


(1) an overpowering desire or need (compulsion) to continue 
taking the drug and to obtain it by any means; 

(2) a tendency to increase the dose; 

(3) a psychic (psychological) and generally a physical dependence 


on the effects of the drug. 


(4) detrimental effect on the individua! and on society. 
Drug habituation (habit), the experts add, is a condition result- 
ing from the repeated consumption of a drug. Its characteristics 


include: 


(lb a 


desire (but not a compulsion) to continue taking the drug 


for the sense of improved well-being which it engenders; 

(2) little or no tendency to increase the dose; 

(3) some degree of psychic dependence on the effect of the 
drug, but absence of physical dependence and hence of an abstinence 


syndrome; 


(4) detrimental effects. if any, primarily on the individual. 
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directly on the brain, others on 
the muscles; many of them act in 
both directions. They are ex- 
tremely useful when a patient is 
suffering from both nervous ten- 
sion and chronic anxiety. 

It is dangerous to use any of 
these drugs without the advice of 
your physician, as one of their 
principal disadvantages is the sud- 
den lowering of blood pressure 
caused by them. Indeed some of 
these drugs are used specifically 
for this purpose; but the patient 
must be under supervision in case 
undesirable effects might arise 
early on during treatment. 

Many readers wil! already have 
heard the names of two of these 
drugs: Reserpine and Miltown. 


There is considerable evidence 
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that these are of value in the 
treatment of neurotic tension and 
raised blood pressure. They are 
not, however, the complete answer 
to blood pressure and many forms 
of neurosis. 

This was again stressed at the 
annual meeting of The British 
Medical Association. Indeed some 
specialists there believed that these 
drugs showed no advantages—and 
some disadvantages—over a period 
of treatment. However, they are 
still being used successfully by 
some psychiatrists. 

The causes of depression, 
anxiety and insomnia vary con- 
siderably from one patient to 
another; and, bearing in mind the 
different manner in which the so- 
called calming drugs act, it is not 
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surprising to find that the bene- 
ficial effects are to a great extent 
limited in their application. 

There are people who are willing 
to try almost any type of Tran- 
quilliser recommended to them by 
friends, but they should be warned 
that their efficacy can only be 
gauged under proper medical 
testing conditions. 


It is only with the passage of 
time that new drugs can be evalu- 
ated, and their early promise may 
not be fulfilled. It is not impos- 
sible that the Tranquillisers wiil 
become obsolete, and may be 
succeeded by more efficacious . 
drugs. 

This, indeed, is part of the 
fascination of medical research. 


Howler Parade 

[ some parts of the country the finding of a four-leafed 
shamrock is said to denote a forthcoming marriage. In others 

it is said to bring good luck. 

In an essay on music: “Handel’s Lager gives me great 
satisfaction.” 

In an essay on “ Peace”: “ When peace comes it will bring 
many people great joy. Some will be reunited with their loved 
ones, others with their husbands.” 

A vacuum is nothing shut up in a box. 

People often lose their consciences when they are ill. 

Parliament was a house where men sat and disgusted Bills. 

There were no Christians amongst the early Gauls; they 
were mestly lawyers. 

A ruminating animal is one that chews its cubs. 


O’Casey Tries Again 
EAN O’CaSEy’s first—and never produced—play gives some 
idea of his early struggles. He wrote The Crimson and the 
Tricolour on all sorts and sizes of paper—and sent it to the 
Abbey Theatre. 

The directors were impressed, but said they would need time 
for consideration. Months later they wrote to him to say they 
had lost the script, and would the author let them have another 
copy. 

He had none, and so long was it since he had written it 
that he could not remember a single word. He at once set 
about writing The Shadow of a Gunman, the forerunner of 
his many famous plays. 

—Irish Weekly. 








My Grandfather | 


| The boys were in the 
shrubbery all set to 
blow him to glory.... 


Was a 


Remarkable Man 


JOHN NIXON 


able man. I never knew him, 

because he died just before I 
was born. They carried his body 
from the house and placed it on a 
cart, and a big crowd followed to 
the old ruined churchyard by the 
lake. He was buried in the family 
vault, 

Grandfather was a big man, big 
in body as well as in mind. He was 
well over six foot, with a great 
square beard and a deep voice 
which could be heard as far away 
as the village when his temper was 
roused. It often was, but he never 
harboured grudges, and anything 
which displeased him was soon for- 
gotten. 

He drank a bottle of the best 
whiskey every day and never 
seemed the worse for it. He could 
walk most men off their feet, could 
shoot the eye out of a midge and 
could take a salmon or a trout out 
of the water as neatly as you could 
ask to see. 

He rode his men hard, but his 
bark was far worse than his bite. 
No man ever came to him in 
trouble and went away empty- 
handed. From all over our isolated 
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district in the west people would 
come for advice or help. They 
would sit in the kitchen by the 
great black turf range in hobnailed 
boots and thick tweed coats, and 
Master John would come down 
and stand there with his back to 
the fire and dispense advice and 
assistance without thought for his 
own interests. 

Those were the days of the 
Land League. Many a big house 
was burnt down and many a big 
man went early to his grave with 
a bullet in him. They were paying 
for the greed and folly of genera- 
tions of their forebears. Grand- 
father and his father before him 
(and others before that, I dare say) 
had been kindly men who had done 
much good and were much loved. 

During the terrible famine there 
was always soup and bread ready 
in the house for all comers. 

I do not know if the letter from 
the Land Leaguers came as much 
of a surprise to grandfather. I still 
have it in my possession, written 
in a spidery hand on cheap, 
squared paper. It accused him of 
coercion, of reprimanding a neigh- 
bouring landlord for settling with 


The Countryman 
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his tenants and of setting a bad 
example to other landlords, and 
said that no mercy was to be found 
at his door. 

The writer, who signed himself 
“Rory of the Hill”, concluded by 
saying that when he met grand- 
father at his hall door or on the 
highway he would remunerate him 
for his labour, and underneath he 
drew a picture of a coffin with the 
words “J. N.’s Remains” on it. 


My grandfather had working as 
yardman at the time a James 
McManus. He was a good patriot 
and a staunch supporter of the 
Land League, as much agin the 
Government as ‘anyone in those 
parts. He would have cracked the 
head of an Orangeman with as 
little remorse as you or I would 
crack an egg. 

If he had been anything but an 
Irishman he would have been agin 
my grandfather too, for he repre- 
sented all that the Government 
stood for—at least in James’s eyes. 
But being what he was, you could 
depend on it that he would see fair 
play as far as he could where the 
master was concerned. 

“ Master John,” he said as my 
grandfather dismounted in the yard 
some days after the arrival of the 
letter, “‘ you’d better be keeping 
the shutters tight barred the 
night.” 

“What are you talking about, 
James?” 

“There might be a few shots 
flying about,” he replied in a low 
voice, looking furtive and rather 
sheepish. It took an effort for him 
to say this, for it would have gone 


hard with him if he had been over- 
heard. 

“And who might be wanting 
to shoot me?” 

“ T’'ll say no more, Master John,” 
replied James, “but don’t forget 
what I told ye.” 


Not a word did grandfather say 
to anyone in the house about the 
warning he had received, nor was 
his behaviour in any way different 
from normal throughout the day. 
As darkness fell the family had 
their evening meal, anc then 
grandfather did make a change in 
his routine. 

Leaving the family in the draw- 
ing-room with instructions on no 
account to disturb him, as he had 
work to do, he went into his study 
and closed the door. He drew back 
the curtains and placed a lamp 
on a small table .by the window, 
pulled up his chair beside it and, 
taking up his book, sat there read- 
ing with the light shining full on 
his face. 

It was a windy night, and the 
rustling of the trees round the 
house made it difficult to be sure 
exactly what was going on outside. 
Grandfather said later that he had 
heard men moving stealthily close 
to the house during the night. He 
did not look up from his book 
but sat turning the pages, as if 
immersed in what he was reading. 

Strong man though he was, it 
must have been with considerable 
relief that he saw the sky become 
light in the morning. Finally, when 
the sun appeared, he put away his 
book, turned out the light and 
went to bed. 
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Later that morning, when 
grandfather had breakfasted, he 
went out to the yard as usual. 
James was very busy, making a 
great clatter with the milk churns 
—busier than ever, it seemed. 

“Good morning, James,” said 
my grandfather heartily. 

“ Morning,” replied James, too 
busy even to look up. 

Grandfather went on through 
the yard and climbed the steps to 
the loft, Fond of carpentry, he was 
making a cupboard at the time. A 
quarter of an hour passed, then 
half an hour, but no sign of James. 
It was almost an hour before he 
appeared—come to sort out seed 
potatoes, so he said—and fell to 
with a great show of industry. 

For a few minutes both men 
worked silently, then my grand- 


father put down his plane and 
made as if to inspect a shelf he was 
just finishing off. 
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“ A quiet enough night, James,” 
he said. 

“ Ay, sir,” replied James. 

There was a silence while 
grandfather filled and lit his pipe. 
“ What about all that blether you 
were telling me yesterday,” he then 
said, glaring at James and puffing 
away furiously. 

“That was no blether, sir.” 

“Bad luck to you, James, but 
am I not safe and sound and never 
felt better in my life? You and 
your damned shots,” he roared. 

“ Ah, Master John, have a bit of 
wit. Sure there was four of us in 
the shrubbery last night and all 
set to blow ye to glory, but there 
wasn’t one of us could pull the 
trigger, bad luck to ye.” 

Then James stamped out of the 
loft, down the steps and across the 
yard. Never another word did he 
say on the subject—not to grand- 
father at any rate. 


’ 
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Can You Find An “E”? 
E letter “e” is the most used letter in the English language. 
Indeed it wouldn’t seem possible to write a sentence with- 
out using it. Below, however, we give a paragraph of eighteen 


lines which does not contain a single 


“ 


e”: 


It was a glorious sunny day, and Hilda and Milly, two girls 


from a farm, took a walk.in a shady wood just by, through 
which ran a brook. In this wood, standing on a bough, was a 
bird. At last this bird sang a low song, and Milly said to 
Hilda, “ Hark, how it can sing.” But this song did not last 
long, for, alas! it soon took flight again, so Hilda and Milly 
got a bunch of cowslips, and Hilda said, “ Hurry up, it’s four 
o’clock, and I told Mamma I would not tarry coming back.” 


WOMAN’S head is always influenced by her heart, but a 
man’s heart is always influenced by his head. 
—COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 





Surprising the number of healthy 
people who think they have a bad heart ! 


How to be Kind to 
Your Heart 


DR. O. A. 


NE day recently a grim-faced 
(een was helped into the 


office of a heart specialist by 
his wife. He was forty-five and a 
successful businessman. 
weeks earlier he had slumped in 
his chair at the dinnertable when a 
clot of blood stopped up one of his 
heart’s main arteries—coronary 
thrombosis. 

The heart specialist gave him a 
thorough examination, and when 
the patient walked out of the 
examining room his face was 
beaming with new hope. “ Nature 
has healed the heart muscle scar,” 
the doctor told him, “ and in her 
usual ingenious way has construc- 
ted a detour through reserve 
channels of blood vessels to get 
around the pathway blocked by 
the clot. You can go back to your 
desk now. If you follow directions, 
you might live to be a hundred.” 

This case is just one example of 
how modern medical science is 
helping thousands of “heart 
attack” victims to get back on 
their feet again. 

The heart is a wondrous organ, 
but it can and does fool people. It 


Several 


BATTISTA 


might even fool you, especially if 
you are already scared of it. “ For 
every genuine heart patient,” says 
Dr. Harold W. Writer, “ there are 
a dozen physically healthy persons 
who think they have a bad heart.” 

“Heart worriers” and “heart 
neurotics ” number in the millions. 
They let their hearts bluff them, 
and invite needless fear and anxie- 
ties. Their only trouble is that they 
underestimate their heart, and fail 
to study the facts that might put 
their qualms to flight. 

“A healthy human heart,” 
writes Dr. George S. Desautels, “‘is 
probably the strongest muscle in 
the body. Designed to beat close 
to 38,000,000 times a year and 
pump 1,000 pounds of blood an 
hour, it is capable of taking 
severe emotional upsets in its 
stride.” 

Only as big as your fist, the 
heart is the Goliath of the human 
body, the wellspring of human 
life. Its job is to pump blood to 
every nook, corner and life cell in 
the human body. Within the span 
of an average human life, your 
heart must make an average of 
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seventy strokes or beats per 
minute, or a total of 24 billion 
beats, corresponding to the circu- 
lation of 105,671,000 gallons of 
fluid. 

The speed of the heart-beat 
varies considerably from person to 
person. In the case of some indi- 
viduals it may run as slowly as 
sixteen beats a minute, while in 
others as fast as 200. 

During the normal workings of 
your heart, blood is pumped out 
from it through the arteries to the 
millions of arterioles and capilla- 
ries that are spread all over your 
body. While it flushes these 
minute vessels, the blood performs 
its main function of bringing 
nourishment to billions of body 
cells and taking away waste 
materials. 


Once it has given up all of its 


oxygen and becomes _ over- 
burdened with waste products, the 
now darkened blood returns 
through the veins to the heart. 
There it is immediately dispatched 
on a trip to the lungs to be puri- 
fied and recharged before starting 
out on its cycle again. 

Your blood pressure depends 
upon how much work the heart 
must do to push the steady sup- 
ply of fresh biood through the tiny 
arteries and millions of miles of 
capillaries in your body. 

As rust gradually clogs the in- 
side of an old pipe, the arteries 
thicken with age inwardly also, so 
that the heart must develop ever 
increasing pressures in order to 
push the same amount of blood 
through the constricted channels. 

When a doctor takes your blood 


pressure, one of the things he 
wishes to find out is just how hard 
the heart has to work and what 
pressures it must develop to keep 
your body’s cells operating on all 
cylinders. 

To measure the blood pressure, 
the physician wraps an inflatable 
cuff around your arm. By pump- 
ing air into the rubber cuff, the 
flow of blood through the artery 
is stopped completely for just a 
moment. Then, with the stetho- 
scope as a sounding board, air is 
let out of the cuff until such time 
as blood begins to pulse through 
the artery again. 

Systolic pressure, the peak pres- 
sure in the arteries at the moment 
the heart completes a contraction, 
is registered by the height of the 
mercury column that the air pres- 
sure in the cuff was able to sup- 
port at that particular moment. 

Having taken the reading, the 
doctor lets still more air out of the 
cuff, and listens for the pulse 
sounds to change again. When this 
occurs he reads the pressure; this 
is known as the diastolic pressure, 
or the pressure that is maintained 
in order to keep blood flowing 
through the body in between heart 
beats. 

By now the question foremost 
in your minds probably is, “ My 
blood pressure reading last time 
was 125-80. What do these figures 
mean?” They mean, at least, that 
your heart and your blood pressure 
need not cause you any concern. 

The 125 refers to your systolic 
pressure, and the 80 to your dias- 
tolic pressure. Systolic pressures 
greater than 150 and diastolics 


























greater than 90 usually cause a 
doctor to perk up his stethoscope, 


and take a second look. But a 
single blood-pressure reading of 
even 200/100 need not cause you 
alarm. 

Almost any emotion causes the 
blood pressures temporarily to 
shoot upward. Eating raises sys- 
tolic pressure by as much as ten 
or more points. A nightmare might 
shoot your blood pressure up to 
otherwise dangerous levels. But 
the only time your physician can 
be sure that you have “ high blood 
pressure”, that your heart is 
doing double-duty work pushing 
the blood through “ hardening ” 
arteries, is when he takes your 
blood pressure at’ several times and 
consistently finds it running 
abnormally high. 


—Humour Variety. 


Suppose you do have high blood 
pressure, or your heart has a 
“ murmur”, or it has grown large 
in an effort to handle its job, or 
you have suffered and recovered 
from an attack of angina pectoris 
or coronary thrombosis. Well, 
there’s more sense than nonsense 
in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ quip 
that “ The best way to live a long 
life is to acquire a chronic heart 
condition early in life, and take 
the best of care of it.” 

Part of the present day opti- 
mism about all too-prevalent heart 
diseases lies in the many new and 
effective heart treatments. 

You might be surprised to read 
that the most important aspect of 
heart treatments is the proper 
frame of mind. As every heart 
specialist knows, if he can get a 
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patient to realise that he may have 
many years of useful life ahead of 
him, that he is not a useless in- 
valid doomed to a life of total in- 
capacity, half the battle is won. 

Modern treatment does not 
overlook the importance of rest in 
conjunction with the proper men- 
tal outlook, but it has discarded 
the former notion that absolute 
rest was the only hope for a victim 
of heart attack. 

A heart specialist gave me this 
answer when I asked, him what 
medical science had to say about 
who is most likely to get high 
blood pressure. 

“The mass of evidence,” he 
said, “tells us that the persons 
most likely to succumb to this 
affliction are aggressive, highly 
emotional, ambitious, enthusiastic 
and very energetic. They can’t sit 
still and relax for even a half-hour. 
They must be doing something 
always. Consequently, they tackle 
their work restlessly and without 
adequate physical or mental re- 
laxation. They do good work, and 
get far in their fields as long as 
they last. Although they do not 
fear added responsibilities, they 
must be very impatient and ‘ blow 
up’ over minor delays and incon- 
veniences.” 

On the basis of my talks with 
several heart specialists, the fol- 


lowing comments represent a fair 
summary of their advice and ideas 
on how to help you treat your 
heart right: 

First, don’t look for heart 
trouble, or become obsessed with 
the idea that something is amiss. 
Have a regular physical check-up, 
and as long as all seems well give 
your heart a break and forget 
about it. 

Just on general principles, go 
easy on the exercising, especially 
if you have reached the point 
where you’ve stopped growing 
at both ends but not in the middle. 
Never dash up a flight of stairs, 
sprint for a bus, or “blow up”. 
When you feel tired, never keep 
on working until you feel exhaus- 
ted. Develop the snooze habit that 
has helped prolong the life of so 
many prominent people. 

Watch the waist line, and keep 
it well under control. By all means 
eat lightly, but well. Smoke and 
drink in moderation. Avoid heated 
arguments. Increase your intake of 
water to help the kidneys dispose 
of excess salts. Train yourself to 
live a calm life. 

And remember, if your heart 
could speak, it would add this 
advice, too: “Slow down, slow 
down, slow down, or one day I 
won’t be able to take it any longer 
and you'll become a statistic.” 


SUNBURN : Getting what you basked for. 


MaA4XY people think that by hoarding money they are gaining 

safety for themselves. If money is your only hope for 
independence, you will never have it. The only real security 
that a man can have in this world is a reserve of knowledge, 


experience and ability. 


—HENRY Forp. 





Dr. Kitchener recommended that travellers of his 
day should include a blackthorn, a sword stick 
and a folding bedstead among their impedimenta 


Maxims for 


Locomotion 


PATRICIA M. DOUGILL 


\ Je who travel on the roads 
today have our little troubles 
—-petrol crises, flat tyres, tart 
words and vigilant policemen— 
but how mild they seem compared 
with the rigours of early 19th- 
century travel, as described by a 
Dr. William Kitchener in 1828. 

His book—The Traveller’s 
Oracle, or Maxims for Locomo- 
tion, containing Precepts for Pro- 
moting the Pleasures and Hints for 
Preserving the Health of Travel- 
lers—has a title as leisurely as its 
generation. 

“Travelling is to be recom- 
mended to those whose Minds 
have been sunk in a State of mor- 
bid melancholy by Hypochon- 
driasis, or who have a lack of 
Domestic Felicity,” he informs 
his readers, who immediately feel 
slightly ashamed because they are 
travelling purely for Pleasure. 
Sailing briskly through Colds and 
Catarrh, and a gay little chaper 
on Cholera Morbus, he makes a 
baffling detour via the Sanctity of 
the Sabbath, exhorts us to be 
Affable to All and then unburdens 
himself on the subject of Sleep. 

“If a man’s Sleep is inter- 

Condensed from the 


rupted,” he assures us, “ his whole 
System is shook by it, he gets up 
distracted and languid, and the 
only part of his head that is of any 
use to him is the Hole between his 
Nose and Chin.” 

Of foreign food, he writes: 
“Touch not any of those Queer 
Compounds commonly _yclept 
Ragouts, Puddings and Pies, and 
be on your guard against Soup and 
Wine. A Man need never fear 
Hunger or Languor when he can 
get good Bread and Water, and 
carries with him a Brunswick 
Sausage and a Bottle of Brandy.” 

A man would be in dire need of 
a bottle of brandy when faced 
with the prepared-for-anything 
side of the Doctor’s nature, as 
portrayed in his “List of Re- 
quisites for Travellers”. Begin- 
ning rather dramatically with a 
Blackthorn and Sword Stick, it 
includes a Portable Case of In- 
struments, Maps, Sketch and Note 
Books, a Ruby Pen, Pencils, fold- 
ing Foot Rule, Hunting Watch 
with Seconds, Mariner’s Compass, 
Thermometer, Barometer, Achro- 
matic Telescope, Invisible Opera 
Glass, Night Lamp, Tinder Box, 


Redemptorist Record 
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Traveller’s Knife (containing a 
Saw, Turnscrew, Gunpicker and 
Tweezers), Knife, Fork and Spoon, 
Goloshes, Umbrella, Greatcoat, 
Travelling Medicine Chest, 
Leather Sheets, Pistols, a Pocket 
Door Bolt, Eiderdown Quilt, and 
—this is a great comfort, persuades 
the Doctor, and under forty 
pounds in weight—a Patent Fold- 
ing Bedstead. The Traveller’s 
Knife, I should mention, possesses 
a Hook for taking a Stone out of a 
Horse’s shoe. ; 

The hardened and _ resolute 
traveller, having safely transported 
himself and his Requisites to an 
inn for the night, is now advised 
to put a table and chair against the 
door and look under the Patent 
Folding Bedstead for burglars. 


Doctor Kitchener is not greatly 


impressed by the average inn: 
“Tt is not unusual for the Bill to 
be cast up wrong,” he remarks 
tersely, “and Clean Sheets are 
not common at Inns, where Damp 
Beds produce dreadful Disorders.” 

Stage Coaches, too, have an 
alarming list of Disorders attri- 
buted to them, and a travelling 
etiquette still observed in railway 
carriages. There was the same 
scramble for window seats, the 
same desire to face the wrong way, 
and the polite little ceremony over 
the position of the window was 
born in a Stage Coach, for, advises 
the Doctor, “if you meet with 
Companions who persist in pro- 
hibiting any importation of Oxy- 
gen, let your Stick fall (accident- 


ally) against one of the Windows.” 

This, on the assumption that it 
is better to pay a Glazier three 
shillings for a Pane of Glass than 
a Physician six shillings to remove 
a Pain in the Head. The Doctor 
was not above puns. 

He was not above irrelevancy 
either. On page fifty he is led 
astray by Watches, which appar- 
ently passed through the hands of 
150 workmen—all listed and ex- 
claimed over by Doctor Kitchener. 

Dr. Kitchener the Grammarian 
works himself into a frenzy of 
indignation over the use of the 
word “ Got,” and Dr. Kitchener 
the Musician sprinkles his volume 
with songs composed by himself. 

An Anecdote about a Caledo- 
nian, the Grandfather of all Scots 
stories, lasts twenty long pages, 
four of them devoted to the recipe 
for Kitchener’s Warm-Heart Cor- 
dial, which includes six bottles of 
spirits and two bottles of wine at 
a total cost of thirty shillings. 

So the picture emerges: Dr. 
Kitchener, Physician and Author, 
Traveller Extraordinary, a man of 
rapt curiosity, labouring with 
scratchy quill or bustling impor- 
tantly round the countryside while 
his patients wait in the back par- 
lour, Baedeker and Bon Vivant 
rolled into one. 

Dear Dr. Kitchener! I wonder 
if his Patent Folding Bedstead 
ever folded with the occupant in- 
side; 2:1 enchanting thought, but 
we may be sure that he had a 
remedy for it. 


HEN a man brings his wife flowers for no reason, there’s 


usually a reason. 





Ea ah hehehehehe hahacAnhnAnAaAcAchnl roe 
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The lore of the wedding-ring 


Love in 


the Small 


Circle 


‘HE church is hushed, the 
‘T organ silent, and even the 

candles seem to stay their 
flickering, while all strain to hear 
the solemn words: “‘ With this ring 
I thee wed.” 

The circlet slips down the thumb 
of the bride’s left hand as the 
bridegroom murmurs: “In the 
name of the Father,” down the 
index finger—“ and of the Son,” 
down the middle finger—“ and of 
the Holy Ghost,” and finally rests 
on the fourth—“ Amen.” 

‘Tt is done: Jack and Ann are 
married. A sigh escapes from the 
congregation, the organ takes up 
its soft chiming, and the candle- 
light gleams on the sparkling ring. 
Another small round band has 
served its symbolic purpose, and 
another bride has a treasure to 
cherish. 

For centuries this same seal of 
love and fidelity has been slipping 
down the fingers of innumerable 
brides. Just when and where the 
original found its place is a matter 
of conjecture. 


Condensed from 


A ring was the earliest form of 
jewellery, and it was held in high 
esteem. Swinburne, after reading 
certain passages in Genesis, credits 
Rebecca with being the first bride 
to have worn a wedding-ring, Isaac 
having sent her bracelets and ear- 
rings to honour their betrothal. 

Legend, however, favours the 
dusky sirens of the Nile as the first 
whose marriage vows were sym- 
bolised by a ring; while to the 
Romans is attributed the first use 
of the pledge-ring. The Egyptian 
lord had early learned to carve a 
circle in hieroglyphics to represent 
eternity, and this became emble- 
matic of the marriage ties, signify- 
ing that mutual love and affection 
should flow from man to wife, as 
in a circle, continually and for 
ever. 

Hence, when a_ tempestuous, 
veiled Cleopatra said “ Yes” to 
her swarthy Rameses, she was 
properly presented with a wed- 
ding-ring at the following marriage 
ceremony. 

It seems to have been an early 


The Advocate 
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established custom for the Romans 
to give a pledge, or engagement 
ring, as a mutual sign that the 
marriage contract would be ful- 
filled. Thus, when a short-tunicked 
Caius wooed a lovely Flavia in her 
marble 
pledge-ring of iron on her finger, 
and the wedding-ring was coupled 
with it at a later ritual. 

Jews and Christians embodied 
the wedding-ring in their sacred 
ceremonies. Perhaps the earliest 
known instance of the Roman 
ecclesiastical blessing being given 
to it occurs in the accounts of the 
espousal in 856 of Judith of France 
to King Ethelwulf, the father of 
Alfred the Great. 

Among the Jews a ring had 
always been a seal by which things 
of value were secured, and conse- 
quently its delivery signified that 
the recipient was admitted into the 
highest friendship and trust. The 
European and Oriental nations 
welcomed the: ring into their 
various customs. 

England, in the 17th century, 
elaborated it by introducing the 
fashion of engraving verses upon 
it; and America today still sur- 
rounds it with hallowed traditions. 


Love in the small but perfect circle 
trace, 

And duty in its soft but strict 
embrace, 


expresses a universal sentiment. 
Anything from steel to leather 
has been used in the fashioning of 
wedding-rings. Droll accounts have 
come to us describing some of 
these cases of “ marrying in haste ” 
in wh'ch no Unxe was allowed for 


courtyard, he placed a. 


procuring more than a church key- 
ring in one instance, and a leather 
ring cut from the bride’s glove in 
another. 

Gold, however, seems to have 
been the most favoured material. 
It was thought to be the most 
precious of metals, and hence was 
used to signify how noble and dur- 
able affection should be. 


And as this round 

Is nowhere found 

To flaw, or else to sever, 
So let our love 

As endless prove 

And pure as gold forever. 


A point full of significance is 
the place designated for wearing 
the bridal ring. The left hand, with 
few exceptions, has been respected. 
One superstition has it that the 
left hand signifies dependence and 
subjection of wife to husband, and 
that the right hand designates 
power, authority and independence. 

The third finger has always been 
the chosen one for interesting 
reasons. The ancients believed that 
a certain vein of blood passed 
directly from this finger to the 
heart and “ occasioned a peculiar 
intimacy and sympathy between 
that finger and the seat of affec- 
tions”. Absurd, says modern 
science, but the legend persists. 

For the practical-minded there 
are other reasons offered. That it 
is a finger least used, and less sub- 
ject to wear, is the most plausible 
consideration. 

In some places custom favours 
an exchange of rings between bride 
and bridegroom, and the first trace 
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of this double presentation may stands. This is clearly signified in 
perhaps be found in the Spain of the form of its blessings, when it 
long ago. These two rings were is prayed that she who shall wear 
pledges of mutual fidelity. it may keep true faith unto her 
Fidelity is indeed, above all, the spouse and abide in God’s peace 
virtue for which the wedding-ring and will. 
& 
Have You a Number Habit? 
EARLY all of us have number habits. For instance, we like 
to think in round numbers or easily handled multiples of 
five. Such number habits prevent census records from being 
accurate. When the census taker asks for ages of persons not 
present, you are likely to answer according to your own 
preferences. 

Though Uncle Will may be forty-three or forty-six, you 
report him as forty-five. If a man is known to be somewhere 

* between thirty and forty, don’t you think of him as being 
about thirty-five? 

Ask a score of people to mention a number under ten. It is 
probable seven will be named more often than any other. We 
have heard so much about seven—seven days of the week, 
seven hills of Rome, seven wonders of the ancient world, etc. 
—that when suddenly called upon to pick a number under 
ten, seven is likely to pop first into our heads. 

Judges unconsciously show their number habits when they 
sentence prisoners. If sentences were passed solely according 
to the gravity of the crime, they would be distributed some- 
what evenly as to length. Presumably there are no more crimes 
meriting a five- or seven-year term than a six-year term. 

Yet judges in the long run show a strong preference for 
five- and seven-year sentences. Judges are also strongly 
favourable to sentences of one, two and three years, but seldom 
does a prisoner get four years. How often do you hear of a 
prisoner serving eight or nine years? 

The strongest preference of judges, once they go above five, 
is for ten years. It is almost unheard of for a judge to fix a 
penalty of sixteen or seventeen years; the next jump is to 


twenty. —Frep C. KELy. 


Scenes that are Brightest ? 
EATRE manager (to scene-shifter): “I’m afraid I can’t let 
you have a holiday. You get plenty changes of scenery as 
it is.” 





Not far from “ The Meeting of the Waters” you will 
find a strange medley of objects left by film stars 
and other visitors to this beauty spot 


Avocea’s Pub-Museum has 
a Charming Variety 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR 


HE steep banks of Tom 
Moore’s “Sweet Vale of 
Avoca” have taken on new 
outlines these last few years. The 
dun-yellow earth of the valley 
sides has been torn open and 
thrown up in the course of mining 
operations. One can only hope 
that kindly Nature will in time 
clothe the bare banks as she did in 
the case of former mining efforts. 
In the village of Avoca is one of 
the oldest inns in Ireland—The 
Fountain Hotel. Victor Byrne, the 
licensee, told me that the inn is 

at least 200 years old. 
“ My father it was who started 


this collection over sixty years. 


ago,” he said when I asked him 
about the big collection of objects 
fastened to the ceiling and over- 
flowing on to the walls and shelves 
of the low-ceilinged bar. 

Sixty years ago the inn was a 
stopping point for the many horse- 
drawn brakes and coaches which 
brought visitors down the winding 
length of the valley from the 
“ Meeting of the Waters” to the 
village. 


Long before tourism became the 
concern of government boards, 
Moore’s sweet melody was doing 
solid propaganda for an_ Irish 
beauty spot. Drawn from all over 
the world by the haunting song, 
the visitors eventually came to the 
“ Fountain ” to slake their summer 
thirst. 

Refreshed, relaxed and a bit 
careless, some of them left odds 
and ends of personal belongings 
behind them. 

Mine host Byrne of ‘those days 
grew tired of trying to find the 
owners, and he hung the items on 
the ceiling hooks (then used as the 
usual method of display). Through- 
out a long life he continued this 
practice and so was built up what 
must be the most varied collection 
of small objects in Ireland. 

The amazing thing about this 
collection is that none of the odd 
articles is sought or solicited. 
Often a stranger who drops in for 
a quick drink or a meal spends an 
hour examining the collection and 
then decides to add something to 
mark his own call. 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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World-famous visitors have left 
a memento of their visit. Paulette 
Goddard, for example, left her 
ankle socks, and Gene Autry his 
famous Stetson hat. 

Browned with the nicotine of 
generations of tobacco smoke 
hang hundreds of theatre pro- 
grammes, football programmes, 
hotel bills, newspapers left behind 
on historic dates and (whimsical 
item) an old-type tea bag bearing 
the name of a Dublin (Meath 
Street) grocer, the reminder, per- 
haps, of a long forgotten picnic. 

I’m quite sure that the bank- 
notes of many currencies on dis- 
play were deliberately presented 
by patrons of the bar. It is unlikely 
that anybody could have forgotten, 
for example, the huge 100-dollar 
Texan bank bill. 

Likewise, it would strain credu- 
lity too far if one were asked to 
believe that the enormous gong 
from the last Dublin horse tram 
was absent-mindedly left behind 
by somebody. 

Walt Disney, when he called in 
some years ago on his famous 
leprechaun hunt, exercised his 
sense of humour by leaving a 
specimen of what he was looking 
for. There, among the whiskey 
bottles, sits Walt’s leprechaun in 
glazed dignity, contemplating the 
cost of living at nearly a couple 
of pounds a bottle. 

Two somewhat incongruous 
neighbours right over the door- 
way are Buck Whaley’s 18th- 
century gun and a Parnell fishing- 
rod. Of gums there are many, 
including some good specimens of 


the old arm gun with the curved 
stock. The basic idea of this type 
of gun has been revived in the 
modern quick-firing Sten and Bren 
guns. 

There is one fearsome weapon, 
said to have been acquired at the 
Nuremberg trials—a Nazi dagger- 
type knife, with a savage set of 
sharp saw teeth along the back. 
Right beside it I found Ann Todd’s 
tennis shoes and an up-to-date 
Irish driving licence. 

Nowadays, a number of the 
Canadian mining engineers work- 
ing in the valley come into the bar. 
Gilbert Lavine, the discoverer of 
the El Dolorado mine in Canada’s 
North-West territories, has added 
a specimen of uranium ore to the 
collection. 

The most prized item of all is 
a portrait of an elderly man. A 
first-class piece of characterisation, 
it shows him seated on a bench, 
long sensitive fingers on the stops 
of an old-fashioned tin whistle, the 
mouthpiece of which disappears 
between the two halves of a walrus 
moustache (circu 1914) of the kind 
known as a “ pint strainer.” 


There is a story of a great per- 
sonal tragedy behind this picture. 
Its subject worked for a life-time 
in the Fountain Hotel and he was 
known locally as “Alec the 
Thresher.” Victor Byrne, who 
grew up as a pet of the old man, 
speaks with affection of his gentle 
ways. 

One day, about twenty-five 
years ago, a tramp called in. While 
he was meditatively sipping a 
drink, Alec the Thresher was 
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pottering about the place. Observ- 
ing the old man, the tramp asked 
permission to paint his portrait. 
He was jokingly told, “ There’s a 
few old pots of paint out in the 
shed, if you like to try it.” 

The tramp promptly located the 
half-empty tins, mixed his colours 
and, with a couple of twigs and his 
fingers, painted on the back of a 
framed cigarette advertisement a 
first-class portrait. 

Who he was and what tragic 


story lay behind his one and only 
appearance in Avoca was never 
known. 

One of the last items I saw in 
the showcase was an old-fashioned 
bottle, inside of which is a pear. 
It is there, Mr. Byrne assured me, 
for at least two generations. He 
thinks that is a marvellous tribute 
to the preservative powers of the 
whiskey in which it floats. I think 
most people will agree that it’s an 
awful waste of good liquor! 


Privileges of a Friend 
MAN who is matey with everybody is friendly with no one. 
To be everybody’s friend is to be nobody’s friend. For 
friendship is the feeling you possess for a particular person as 
distinct from all other persons. 

It enables you to confide to him aspirations and emotions 
and desires that you would not dream of confiding to casual 
acquaintances. It is a very beautiful and intimate and close 
relationship which is destroyed if it is bestowed casually. To 
be able to say that you have a friend is to know that there is 
one person out of millions to whom your affairs are as impor- 
tant as his own, on whose aid and counsel and affection you 
can count in all times of trouble and distress, to whose aid 
you will fly the moment you hear he needs your help. 

It is impossible for any man or woman to feel like that for 
more than a few persons, and the name and privileges of a 
friend are degraded when they are given without thought or 
much affection to any Tom, Dick or Harry who comes along. 

—St. JOHN ERVINE. 


Sinking Low in the Highlands 
IR WALTER SCOTT used to tell a remarkable story of a true 
Highlander’s idea of pardon. The priest said to the clans- 
man on his deathbed: “ You must forgive even your bitterest 
enemy now ”. 

“Well, if I must, I must,” replied the man. Then, turning 
to his eldest son, he added, “ But my curse on you, Donald, if 
you forgive him.” 

—Belfast Telegraph. 





TALES OF 32 COUNTIES 


“You murdered my sister,”’ challenged 
the ill-fated woman's brother. “ Did 1?” 
said the stranger. ... 





His Silence 


Spelled His 


Doom 


REMARKABLE STORY OF A 
prisoner’s silence comes from 
Waterford. 

There one day the body of Mary 
Savage was found in a river. Her 
husband, Michael Savage, dis- 
appeared. A warrant was issued for 
his arrest. Eighteen summers and 
eighteen winters passed by. Then 
Mary Savage’s eldest brother, Mr. 
Healy, walking along the road one 
day came face to face with a man 
he recognised. 

“ Michael Savage!” he cried. 

“And what business is it of 
yours?” answered the stranger. 

“You murdered my sister,” said 
Mr. Healy. 

“Did I?” said the stranger. “I 
wish I’d murdered the lot of you.” 

Mr. Healy took him along to the 
police station. There he was posi- 
tively identified by the magistrate 
who had issued the original war- 
rant for his arrest, by the three 
brothers and two sisters of the 
murdered woman, and by the far- 
mer who had employed him 
eighteen years before. 

“I didn’t do it,” was all the 
stranger would say. He refused to 
answer any questions. He was found 
guilty and sentenced to death by 


Mr. Justice Torrens. He was 
hanged. Within a week it was 
proved that his name was Edmund 
Pine, that he had never been near 
Waterford before, and that he had 
never been married. 

—J.H. in The Express. 


Roscommon 
[N 4 TOWN IN CouNTy ROSCOMMON 
the minister in showing me 
round pushed open the door of his 
church. I remarked on the absence 
of a lock. He replied: “It is never 
locked; it is open from January to 
December.” 

I inquired whether vagrants never 
found shelter in it. “No one has 
ever interfered with it,” was his 
answer. A mere trifle, but it throws 
a pleasant light on conditions of 
life in a remote Irish parish. 

—VeRY Rev. A. F. Moopy, 
D.D., Memoirs of a 
Moderator. 


Mayo 
WENT TO DINE AT FATHER JOHN 
O’Malley’s house at the Neale. 
The policy of ostracism advised by 


Parnell and Davitt towards bad 
agents and landgrabbers had been 
put into force against Captain 
Boycott, whose residence was in 
the Neale district close to the shore 
of Lough Mask... . 

Father O’Malley described to me 
the treatment meted out to the 
Captain. Nobody would work for 
him, no servant would stay with 
him, no shopkeeper would serve 
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him. Father O’ Malley then used the 
word “ Boycott” in the sense that 
it has since. been used. 

It so happened that its first men- 
tion in public was made by myself. 
It was on the following Sunday, at 
a meeting in Maam .. . (1881). I 
advised the people not to use 
violence to the grabber, but after 
recounting the things they should 
not do, I told them that the best 
and most effective way was to 
“ Boycott ” him. 

The next day I saw in the 
Freeman’s Journal (Dublin) that 
“ Mr. O’Malley proposed a resolu- 
tion against the grabbers and 
recommended boycotting.” That 
was the first time the word appeared 
in print in the sense that the whole 
world uses it. 

—WILLIAM 
ML-P., 
(1933). 


Louth 


‘THREE MILES FROM DROGHEDA WE 

arrive at Oldbridge, and in a 
few moments we find ourselves in 
the midst of the Irish Waterloo. In 
the light of history, it is a scene full 
of memories. 

The historic ford where William 
crossed is easily discernible, near 
the island a few hundred yards on 
the Drogheda side of the bridge. 
In summer time it is a mere shallow 
where the sluggish current struggles 
over its stony bed, and a herd of 
peaceful cows often listlessly hold 
possession of the pass. Away to the 
left, up the verdant height, is the 
spot whence the luckless James 
watched the battle. 

To our right—by the roadway— 


ex- 


Back 


O’ MALLEY, 
Glancing 


is the ravine called “ King William’s 
Glen”, where the Prince’s foreign 
emissaries took up their position of 
reinforcement, while close to the 
river is the rock on which once 
stood the obelisk marking, it is 
said, the spot where Schomberg 
fell. On the pediment of the monu- 
ment was an inscription that told 
the event of July 1, 1690. This 
obelisk was blown up in 1923. 
—JOHN B. CULLEN, The Boyne 
Valley. 


Antrim 

HIDDEN UNDER THE SEA-FLOOR AT 
the entrance to Larne Harbour, 

is a large deposit of magnetic iron. 

The power of this is sufficient to 
swing a ship’s compuss a degree on 
either side of the lubberline, and is 
so reliable in its action as to be of 
the utmost service to the navigators 
of the Larne-Stranraer mail boat in 
foggy weather. 

The phenomenon is a mild ver- 
sion of the fearsome reef reported 
by Sinbad the Sailor which drew 
the nails out of his ship. 

Any yachtsman wishing to verify 
my statement should search for 
this submarine lodestone in the 
neighbourhood of the two buoys 
which mark the Hunter Rock. 

—E.V. in The Advocate. 


Cavan 
SWANLINBAR WAS AT ONE TIME A 


mineral water health-resort of 
great repute, and was very much 
frequented; at the present time it 
is not much known and possesses 
altogether a local renown; it en- 
joyed a great name towards the end 
of the last, and the commencement 
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N most cases it is difficult to point to a reasonable explanation of 

such phrases as “ You must be from ,” naming a village or 
district, and directed against those who leave doors open. | there- 
fore venture to give an Irish version (and its origin) which is not 
hearsay and may perhaps prove a clue to the origin of such legends. 

Should a person on leaving omit to close the door, you bellow 
“ Gorey” after him (it obviously lends itself as a Parthian shot). 
Should your victim be at close quarters—on entering—you remark 
sarcastically: “Were you born in a field with the gate open?” The 
explanation is as follows: 

During the insurrection of 1798 the inhabitants of the town of 
Gorey, County Wexford, removed their doors and made barricades 
of them. The rising was short-lived, and when the relieving troops 
took the town the officer commanding ordered that all the doors 
be burned, which probably served the double purpose of punishing 


the warlike inhabitants and defining the actual participators. 


ea hmheed 
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of the present, century for the cure 
of skin diseases. 

According to the analysis of Dr. 
Kane, the Swanlinbar water con- 
tains carbonic and sulphuric acids 
with soda and lime in small quan- 
tities; it is also moderately imbued 
with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. Dr. 
Hope informs me that a very large 
number of persons visit the springs 
in the summer, and derive g-cat 
benefit thereby. Rheumatic and 
gouty patients are very much im- 
proved by a course of the waters. 

—D. Epcar Finn, F.R.CS., 
Ireland’s Health Resorts 
(1888). 


Donegal 

‘THE PIKE IS EASILY THE MOST 
voracious fish that can be found 

in our freshwater lakes and rivers. 

It is also noted for its longevity. 


Some experts believe that giant 
pike, up to minety pounds in 
weight, may lurk in fresh waters. 

Shane Leslie records that during 
the First World War one weighing 
sixty-two pounds was caught in 
Lough Derg. 


—P. McD. 
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A gamekeeper and a boatman saw 
what they thought must be the 
carcase of a sheep in a net and 
waded into the lake. They were 
surprised to find that the supposed 
carcase was a giant pike. They 
carried it ashore and placed it on 
the scales at Pettigo railway station. 
There was a seven-pound fish stuck 
in its gullet. Sir Shane interviewed 
the men and tested the scales. 

—Belfast News-Letter. 


Cork 
BEFORE LIGHTHOUSES WERE ESTAB- 
lished, it was too much the prac- 
tice for dwellers of these Cork 
rocks and isles to hang out false 
lights to lure unwary vessels in dark 
and stormy weather to venture in, 
and to go to pieces on these rocks. 
I am informed by one who knows 
the southern coast better than a 
hasty traveller can, that the most 
approved method of luring a vessel 
amongst the rocks of this danger- 
Ous Coast was to tie a lantern about 
the neck of a horse and send him 
out to graze along the shore; and 
the tossing of the light, as «the 
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animal lifted or lowered his head, 
resembling the moving of a ship’s 
light, mariners were induced to 
believe that they might safely keep 
nearer shore, as a vessel was seen 
still nearer than themselves; and 
thus they struck upon the rocks. 
This was also the established cus- 
tom in Connemara and Erris on 
the western coast. 

—Rev. Casar Otway, Sketches 

In Ireland (1839). 


Longford 
[7 WAS AN AWKWARD, UNGAINLY, 
plain-featured schoolboy of 
fifteen who, on a day in the middle 
of the 18th century, rode into the 
little village of Ardagh, in the 
County Longford, late on a summer 
evening. His home was near Bally- 
mahon, in Westmeath, and he was 
returning from his holidays to a 
boarding-school in Edgeworths- 
town. 

But he had dallied along the way 
and night was falling as he reached 
Ardagh. So he dismounted from 
his horse, and feeling in his pocket 
to make sure that the single guinea 
his father had given him was still 


there, began to look about for an 
inn where he might pass the night. 

As he stood, undecided, in the 
village street, the local joke-maker, 
Corny Kelly, espied him. “Is it an 
inn you are looking for?” asked 
Corny. Being assured that it was, he 
directed the boy to the mansion of 
the local landlord, Squire Feathers- 
ton. 

To Squire Featherston’s the lad 
accordingly repaired, and called 
lustily for someone to take his 
horse. The Squire, looking out, 
ordered that the boy be ushered in, 
gave him supper with the family, 
and then assigned him a good bed- 
room. Next morning he went to 
the door and saw his young guest 
off, without having undeceived him. 
Not till later on in the same day 
did the boy learn, to his dire con- 
fusion, that he had been entertained 
at a private house. 

The boy’s name was Oliver Gold- 
smith. The incident which occurred 
at Ardagh was, many years later, 
used by him as the central plot of 
his immortal comedy, She Stoops 
to Conquer. 

—M. J. M. in The Clarion. 


af 
n 


Hearts Weren’t Trumps! 
Y sat there holding hands—a deathly silence prevailed. 

She had a feeling—yes, something told her—that he would 
ask the all-important question. 

She braced herself up for the words that she knew would 
surely come, and with appealing eyes she turned her face 
towards him. 

“Why did you' trump my ace?” he thundered. 


ESSED is the man who has a skin of the right thickness. 
He can work happily in spite of enemies and friends. 





The success story of a Westmeath 
emigrant to the U.S.A. 


From Mule-Driver to 
, Tughoat King 
EUGENE F. MORAN and LOUIS REID 


Eugene F. Moran, co-author of Tugboat, from which 
this article is condensed, is a grandson of Michael Moran, 
the Westmeath emigrant who founded the Moran 
Towing and Transportation Company. Their tugboats, 
operating in the Port of New York, draw and push and 
nudge into their berths or out to sea the giant transoceanic 
liners and many other vessels. 

Eugene F. Moran became president of the Company in 
1906. Succeeded by his nephew Edmond, he is now chair- 
man of the board of directors. He has been head of the 
Committee on Rivers, Harbours and Piers of the Maritime 
Association for forty-seven years, and he is also a Com- 
missioner and Vice-Chairman of the New York Port 
Authority. 

“I was determined that some day I would set foot in 
Erin,” he writes. His opportunity came in 1927. 

He records that he fell in love with Dublin at first sight: 
“There was an atmosphere of intimacy, yet it had 
expanse: the broad streets, the trees and grass which gave 
it the semblance of a vast park, the blue mountains... .” 


NE afternoon early in Novem- looked over at the slight seventeen- 
ber, 1850, a thick-set, middle- year-old boy standing nearby. 
aged Erie Canal boatman “Would you _ be _ interested, 
strode into the general store of the Michael?” he asked. 
upstate New York village of Before the boy could reply, the 
Frankfort and asked where he boatman added: “ You'll get fifty 
could get someone to help him cents a day and your keep, and 
“ down to Troy.” The proprietor your railroad fare back to Frank- 
Condensed from Tugboat: The Moran Story. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $5.95) 
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/ 


fort. You'll do your turn as a mule 
driver, six hours on and six hours 
wt 

“Td like to drive mules along 
the towpath,” said Michael shyly. 
“Tl go.” 

To blue-eyed, _ black-haired 
Michael Moran, an Irish immigrant 
only two months in America, here 
was adventure and opportunity— 
the work and the wages and the 
life of the great canal he had heard 
so much about back there in 
Ireland. 


For many months the canal had 
filled his imagination. For many 
months his relatives, the Farrells, 
already located near the waterway, 
had written letters back about 
earning “good money on it.” 
Finally, it was the possibility of 
obtaining work on the canal that 
caused his father, sixty-one-year- 
old Thomas Moran, an unem- 
ployed stonemason, to leave his 
native village of Kill Lara, County 
Westmeath, with his wife Mary 
and their three sons and four 
daughters, and set sail for the New 
World. 

The voyage took forty-five days. 
On arriving at Sandy Hook the 
family journeyed by train to 
Frankfort, nine miles from Utica, 
on the Erie Canal and the Mohawk 
River, to the home of the Farrells. 

Their relatives gave them big 
news: “ The Irish have most of 
the jobs on the Ditch—they’re 
labourers, masons and drivers!” 

After school hours Michael did 
errands for the general store. The 
job was fateful for him. It brought 
him the canal and the towpath. 


As the weeks passed Michael 
was more and more aware of the 
canal’s importance. Linking the 
Great Lakes with the ocean, the 
waterway, he learned, had become 
the principal factor in the develop- 
ment and marketing of the 
country’s resources. 

Winter interrupted the canal’s 
activity. But when the air got 
warmer, and the ice began to 
break up, the boats were moving 
again. Michael went back to the 
towpath, joined now by his 
brothers. 

For Michael the towpath 
routine gradually took on un- 
relieved monotony. He thought of 
the intense activity of the great 
city towards which the bulging 
boats were making their way. His 
perceptions about his surround- 
ings, about his own life on the 
waterway, sharpened, began to 
prod him. 

“ Come 


the barges 


along,” 
seemed to be saying. “ Why waste 
your years flecking flies from the 


rumps of mules?” Why not 
operate a canalboat? Why not own 
one? He would save his money. 

Five years later, in the summer 
of 1855 and on his twenty-second 
birthday, he had enough cash to 
buy a packet that had been adver- 
tised for sale in Albany. He dis- 
covered one vessel wasn’t enough 
and he bought a second boat. He 
was now the owner of ships. Soon 
he was to know ships also owned 
him. 

Meanwhile, through the States 
raced the rumours of war—a civil 
war. Yet another bitter struggle 
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already was being fought in the 
expanding seaports of the nation, 
which was to outlast by twenty 
years the bloody conflict of North 
and South. It was the relentless 
battle of steam against the long, 
defiant supremacy of sail. 

Above the turbulent waters of 
New York canvas still filled the 
skies and bowsprits still arched the 
streets along the East River. But 
there was also the new phenom- 
enon, alarming to old-time marine 
men, of tall stacks belching smoke 
and sparks. 

Every steamboat journey in the 
waters around New York which 
churned up another half-knot of 
speed, every safety valve that came 
out of nondescript machine shops, 
every engine improvement which 
meant less consumption of wood 
or coal brought the day nearer 
when the clippers’ bulging sails 
would be furled forever and ships 
would depend on steam for power. 


Among those engaged then in 
New York Harbour transportation 
was Michael’s younger brother 
Dick. He too had given up the 
job of driving mules along the 
canal to become a boat operator. 
Owner—and master—of a heavy 
sloop that plied day and night 
with munitions between the Con- 
necticut area of Long Island 
Sound and Raritan Bay, he had 
prospered with war-shipping 
orders. 

In the fall of 1860 he wrote 
Michael imperatively to come to 
New York and join his sailing ship. 
It was all Michael needed to con- 
vince him his future lay where 


fresh water met salt and shipping 
was on a grand scale. 

By the time his boat docked at 
New York the observant Michael 
was a thorough convert to steam, 
and Dick’s sloop no longer had 
interest for him. He would buy a 
towboat. That day, if possible. He 
set out jauntily for the ship 
brokers’ offices along the water- 
front. 


He found boats for sale all 
right—good, serviceable steam- 
boats, but their price was too high. 
For one whole week he haggled 
with the brokers. Finally he was 
offered a part ownership in the 
steam harbour towboat Ida Miller, 
a vessel of forty-two tons, sixty 
feet long. He reached down for 
his wallet, pinned securely to the 
inside pocket of his vest, and 
pulled out $2,700. It was for a 
half-interest purchase. It was all 
the money he had in the world. 

He hoped to make the ZJda as 
famous and successful a boat as 
the Rufus B. King. One of King’s 
most important jobs was trans- 
porting passengers from the Bat- 
tery to ships anchored in the lower 
bay before departure for Europe. 
She sometimes would tow trans- 
atlantic packets out to the Sandy 
Hook Lightship, but she never 
cruised outside the Hook seeking 
inbound vessels. Her skipper pre- 
ferred to do his cruising on the 
Bowery. 


Michael Moran would make 
certain the Ida Miller and her 
skipper would do their cruising in 
the harbour. Meanwhile he would 
branch out in another direction 
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that promised a profitable return 
—sell towing service to, among 
others, the “numerous canalboat 
operators who brought their craft, 
laden with grain and produce, to 
New York for “ wintering.” 

He rented desk room at 14 
South Street on November 10, 
1860. It was a ground-floor space 
partitioned off from a combination 
restaurant and bar, facing the East 
River and about 300 feet east of 
Battery Park. His rent was $10 a 
month. At the age of twenty-seven 
Michael was established as a tow- 
boat agent in New York City. 

Competition for the towing of 
the canalboats had become brisk. 
Shouts and curses echoed along 
the East River front. Frequently it 
was possible for a bargeman who 
could outshout a bidder to obtain 
a tow all the way from Albany for 
$5, though the average price was 
$15. 

The few tugs available in the 
harbour were manned by the cap- 
tain and engineer as controlling 
owners. The crews, having no 
fixed wages, shared in a _per- 
centage of the earnings. Most of 
the transactions were on a cash 


Feeling the Overdraught 


basis, whether the job was a tow 
to the “Hook” or through the 
“ Gate” (Hell Gate), or docking 
a sailing vessel that had “ fetched 
a fair wind ” into the harbour. 

Agents or brokers for the many 
cargoes of grain and produce held 
afloat depended upon tow-boats to 
make speedy deliveries to ships 
destined for foreign or coastal 
ports or to warehouses in the New 
York area. 

Michael plunged into this scege 
while on every hand he heard the 
talk of war. By the spring of 1861 
the Moran agency was part of the 
excitement and activity. The Civil 
War had begun. Michael was ready 
for the emergency. Like other 
shipping men, he worked all avail- 
able floating equipment day and 
night. So scarce was competent 
help by summertime that he had 
to leave his towboat agency tem- 
porarily and operate his canal- 
boats all the way from Buffalo to 
New York. 

By the autumn, when his boats 
tied up in Brooklyn, he resumed 
his towboating service. He had 
become a minor figure in the 
shipping world. 


MB. Mourpuy opened an account for his wife at the bank. A 
few weeks later the cashier asked Murphy to inform her 


that she had overdrawn. 


Murphy told his wife the news, and the following morning 
she handed her husband a letter to deliver to the cashier. 

The cashier opened the letter, grimaced, and handed it back 
to the wondering husband. It was a large sheet of paper, on 


which was written 
“ TELLTALE ”! 


in block 


letters the one word, 


WE are often sorrier for others than they are for themselves. 





The Wife of 
the Bold 


Tenant Farmer 


This Land League ballad is repro- 
duced at the request of several 
readers. This is one of several ver- 
sions. It was popular at West Cork 
fairs, chiefly because the singing 
of it in public was frowned upon 
by the authorities. 





One evening of late as from Bandon I strayed, 
And towards Clonakilty I made a near way, 
Twas in Ballinascarty I made a delay 

When I wetted my whistle with porter. 


I lighted my pipe and I spat on my fist, 

And out on the road like old Nick I did twist, 
Saying : “ I care for no landlord, no bailiff or miss, 
But I'm off like a lark in the morning !” 


I was scarcely a mile out on the coach road 

When I heard a great fight in a farmer’s abode, 
’Twixt the son of a landlord—an ill-looking toad— 
And the wife of a poor tenant farmer. 


“ Oh, what in the divil comes over you all ? 
When we call for our rent we can’t get it at all, 
But, sure, at next Sessions you'll pay for it all, 
Or you'll go the high road to Dungarvan.” 


“ You Kaffir,” the bold tenant wife she replied, 

“ And you bad as the daddy on the other side, 

But our National Land League will pull down your pride 
It’s able to brave every stor’m. 





Its branches extend now to country and town, 
Protecting the tenants, their houses and ground, 

I owe you twelve ls and I'll give you one pound 
If you clear our receipt in the morning. 


When she spoke of the Land League his lips they grew pale, 
Saying, ““ What good have you done but be stuck into jail ? 
All the rent that you owe you must pay the next gale, 

And, believe me, we'll give you no quarter. 


“ Your husband was drinking in town t ‘other night, 
And fighting and shouting for bold tenants’ right, 
But our plan of campaign will give him a fright, 
Oh, we'll bear every wind in your stor’m.” 


“ If my husband was drinking, now what's that to you ? 
I'd rather he'd drirck it than give it to you ; 

You hungry old miser, you’ re not worth a chew, 

And your mossy old land is no bargain. 


‘ We all joined the Land League on last New Year's Day, 
And I think in my heart we were not going astray, 
While the clergy are with us we'll carry the sway, 
Now marshalling all in good order. 


* Here’s to Father O’ Leary, the pride of our Isle, 
He’s the boy that can title you ru ffians in style, 
Dillon and Davitt who rank in their file 

—Take care you don’t tramp on their cor’ns.” 


Then I steppe d out from the bush where I lay, 
And as he passed by I heard him to say : 

“ I wish in my heart I was ten miles away 
From the wife of the bold tenant farmer.” 


I shouted “ hooray” and she shouted “ hooroo,’ 
And over the green fields like lightning he flew, 
Saying : “ God help the landlords and old Ireland too ! 
Agus fdgaimid sid mar ata sé!’ 
(Supplied by Miss Maureen Jolliffe.) 





Hurling’s important contribution to the G.A.A. 
Success Story 


It's the World’s Fastest 
Ball-Game 


PATRICK PURCELL 


J EARLY seventy-five years ago 
N one of the world’s greatest 
amateur sporting organisa- 
tions was founded in Ireland. To- 
day the total number of Irish 
patrons of rugby, soccer, cricket, 


tennis, hunting, shooting, fishing, ’ 


golf and bowls are, en masse, out- 
numbered five to one by the 
devotees of the strictly native 
games, hurling and Gaelic football. 

An international jumping con- 
test at the Dublin Horse Show 
will bring 50,000 spectators to the 
Ballsbridge enclosure; a rugby 
international will attract 40,000 
fans to Lansdowne Road, while 
roughly the same number will 
patronise a big soccer match in 
Dalymount Park. But when the 
All-Ireland Finals in hurling and 
football are staged in Croke Park, 
up to 90,000 excited followers 
pack the vast arena, and thousands 
more would be there too if the 
stadium could hold them. 

The reason for the popularity of 
the Gaelic games is evident. They 
are the games of the people, as 
surely as baseball is the national 
sport in the United States, or as 


Australian Rules Football—an 
offshoot of the Gaelic code—is 
dearest to the heart of those Down 
Under. 

Irish exiles have carried their 
games with them overseas, and 
thus there are branches today of 
the Gaelic Athletic Association 
(the controlling body) in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Argentina and Canada. So strong 
is the association in the United 
States that New York teams have 
been meeting Irish champion sides 
in what are little short of full scale 


Condensed from The Word 
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internationals. And in Britain the 
G.A.A. has so many clubs that the 
country has been zoned into 
divisions, while a new Board has 
been set up in Glasgow to cater 
for clubs in Scotland. 

At home in Ireland the G.A.A. 
has well over 2,000 clubs, with a 
total active playing membership 
of over 250,000. In addition, at 
the peak of the summer cham- 
pionship season half the popula- 
tion of Ireland is taking an acute 
interest, active or passive, in the 
games, big and small, that are 
being played throughout the 
country on any given Sunday 
afternoon. 

On one Sunday last July, the 
attendance at the four principal 
games, played simultaneously at 
different big centres, exceeded 


150,000. Three of these games 
were also described, in part or in 
whole, over the radio; and in city 


streets, on sunny beaches, by 
lonely farm-houses, people gath- 
ered everywhere to listen-in and 
follow the fortunes of their 
favourite teams. And yet, at the 
same moment, on hundreds of 
smaller playing pitches throughout 
Ireland, local teams were busily 
doing battle to the cheers of their 
own loyal supporters. 

The G.A.A. was founded to 
preserve the native games, and, 
through the games, to encourage 
and foster the spirit of. the nation. 
Its founders—Archbishop Croke of 
Cashel, Michael Cusack, a Clare 
school teacher, and Maurice 
Davin, the greatest Irish athlete of 
his day—were all very national- 
istic in outlook. Down the years 


their successors have remained 
true to the ideals of the founders, 
and the G.A.A. today enshrines a 
large proportion of the hard core 
of Irish nationalism. 

Of the two principal games 
played, hurling is by far the older. 
Men were hurling in Ireland when 
the gods of Greece were young. 
The great Irish legendary heroes— 
Cuchullain, Finn MacCool and 
Grainne’s Diarmuid—were all 
hurlers of renown, expert wielders 
of the four-foot curved stick with 
which they swept the fist-sized 
ball wherever they willed. 

Through the centuries of con- 
quest hurling was banned a dozen 
times, but to no avail. Even in 
the Penal Days parish played 
parish with 200 men aside, in 
games that still linger on the lips 
of old storytellers. Cork, Kilkenny, 
Tipperary and Galway are the 
traditional strongholds of the game. 

Then came Cusack and the 
G.A.A. In the south hurling took 
on a new lease of life. Teams were 
reduced to twenty-one, later to 
seventeen, and finally to fifteen a 
side. Scoring rules were altered. 
Accurate and skilful  ball-play 
quickly replaced the sweeping 
goal-to-goal style of the spacious 
days. Speed and wrist-work be- 
came more important than might 
and muscle, and hurling soon be- 
came the fastest and most spec- 
tacular ball-game in the world. 

The name and fame of great 
hurlers are known throughout 
Ireland, better known than the 
names of many politicians, and 
though they have long left the 
playing-fields behind them, such 
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men as Lory Meagher of Kilkenny 
and Limerick’s Mick Mackey are 
still pointed out, almost with awe, 
in the city street, by the cross- 
roads or at the fair. 

Gaelic football, while less spec- 
tacular though equally exciting, is 
played extremely well in every one 
of the thirty-two counties. Unlike 
hurling, in which Munster pre- 
dominates, any one of the pro- 
vinces can win the football title, 
and in recent years Ulster, long 
the weak sister of the G.A.A., has 
been well to the fore. 

Despite its amazing growth, 
power and popularity, the G.A.A. 


remains strictly amateur. Even in 
All-Ireland Finals the Association 
pays essential expenses of the 
teams concerned and no more. The 
men on the field play their hearts 
out for the love of the game, and 
for the honour of their county, 
parish or little white-walled village. 

The G.A.A. uses its wealth in 
the best interests of its members 
and of the youth of Ireland, for it 
has built and endowed playing 
pitches and athletic fields through- 
out the country. Its ultimate aim is 
the provision of a permanent pitch 
for Gaelic games in every Irish 
parish. 


How Many Eggs Had She? 
NEARLY seventy years ago, a Connemara woman was going 
to the market with a basket of eggs, and left down the 
basket at a cross-road within 100 yards of the town and pro- 
ceeded to put on her boots, which in those days no woman 
wore except while she was at the market. The boots were taken 
off at the same place on the return journey, with the result 
that the place is ever since called the Shoe Corner. 

While she was putting on her boots an urchin toppled over 
the basket and ran away. He was captured and brought before 
the Resident Magistrate’s Court at Ballinrobe, which was then 
sitting. The case turned on whether or not any eggs were 
missing. But the woman could not count. 

All she could say was that when she counted them into the 
basket in twos, threes, fours, fives and sixes she always had one 
over, but when she put them into the basket in sevens she 
was one short. After an hour’s work the Court gave up and 
adjourned the case. 

Can you solve the problem? Try it, and if you fail you will 
find the answer below, in inverted type. 

‘JoYsSeq BY Ul SBB3 IgI dJaMm IID] 


]Saac said to Jacob: “I do not know what I shall do with 
my wife. Yesterday she asked me for two shillings, and to- 
day she asked me for two-and-six.” 
“And what does she do with all those sums of money?” 
“I don’t know—I don’t give them to her.” 
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The Sea Fog 


(Condensed translation of Irish article) 


\ JE were ten miles from land with six nets adrift. Suddenly the 
Grey Rock lighthouse was blotted out by fog. 

“Haul in those nets, men,” I said. 

My companions, Pat and Mick, stood up in the canoe and set 
to work in a frenzy. 

We had been canoe companions for five successive seasons. 
Two men braver or more skilled than Pat and Mick never plied a 
pair of oars to bring a canoe safely to port in a sudden storm. 
They knew no fear. When caught in a fog, however, both were 
inclined to lose their heads, not from fear, but confusion. 

The fog was closing in rapidly. By the time the last net had been 
hauled. in everything was blotted out—everything except a tiny 
window in the sky, like a guiding star by which I could set a course 
for home. 

“Now, men,” I said, as they took their oars, “home we go.” 
After about ten strokes they had faced the canoe out to sea, despite 
my own efforts to keep on the correct course. I ordered them to 
stop rowing, faced the canoe in the opposite direction and ence 
more we started. 

After half a dozen strokes my confused friends had turned the 
canoe out to sea again. Again I ordered them to stop rowing. 
Matters were now made more difficult by the fact that my “ guid- 
ing star” in the sky had completely disappeared. I still, however, 
had no doubt about the direction in which the land lay. Having 
lashed an oar to the stern of the canoe to use as a rudder, I told 
my companions to start rowing again. 

They rowed like men demented. Only with the greatest 
difficulty did I succeed in keeping the correct course. The night 
was calm. Now and again I said: “Take your time, men. Don’t 
exhaust yourselves”, but they did not seem to hear. No other 
words were spoken. As time passed doubts began to assail me— 
was I on the right course? Perhaps I, too, was confused. Then: 

“Hold on, men,” I said. “Listen!” In the distance we heard 
the swish of the waves among the rocks at the foot of Faill Bui. 
We heaved a sigh of relief. 

“More power to your brain, Dan,” said Pat. 
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Nineteen years and a day 
without interruption ... 


Your Lights 
and Your 


Rights 


P. CALLINAN, F.R.LC:S. 


PART from any rights under 
A common law, the Prescription 

Act of 1832 gives rights—so 
far as Ireland is concerned—to 
owners of buildings that the light 
which they have enjoyed for 
twenty years without interruption 
will be absolute, and it establishes 
their right to what is known as 
ancient lights. 

Any interruption of the twenty 
year period to detract from that 
right must be for a period of one 
year. This means that an enjoy- 
ment of nineteen years and one 
day without interruption estab- 
lishes a claim to such right. (In 
Scotland and the U.S.A. the law 
is different.) 

The phrase “legal preparation 
of site” may be less familiar in 
Ireland than it is across the Chan- 
nel, but it implies negotiations 
with, and payment to, adjoining 
owners for interference with their 


rights of light where it is proposed 
to erect a building higher than 
that which hitherto existed. 

In the case of premises in the 
West End of London, £15,000 
was paid in 1939, and, a few years 
earlier, £150,000 was paid by the 
owners of a site in central New 
York for the privilege of restrict- 
ing to its then height for thirty 
years the height of a building on 
the opposite side of the street. 

Although building by-laws and 
town planning control restrict 
building development, the natural 
lighting of surrounding property 
may, nevertheless, be interfered 
with to a serious extent. 

The case of Colls v. Home and 
Colonial Stores (which, on appeal, 
was taken to the House of Lords 
in 1904) has been described as the 
“bible ” of the law of light, and 
since that decision it is necessary 
to prove that so little light is left 
by the obstructing building that 
an actionable injury has been 
done. 

Before that it was assumed that 
it Was necessary to preserve an 
angle of light of 45° at window-sill 
level of any room affected. The 
45° rule is at best approximate, 
and there have been cases in the 
courts where damages were 
awarded when the angle was less 
than 45°. 

Rights of light may be claimed 
in respect not only of windows 
but also of skylights, glazed doors 
and greenhouses. The case of 
Tisdall ». McArthur, which was 
carried to the Supreme Court in 
Dublin in 1951, is of importance 
in this connection. 


Condensed from The Irish Builder and Engineer 
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The defendants held adjoining 
premises to the plaintiff, and part 
of the plaintiff's premises was 
lighted by windows that looked 
into a covered yard, the roof of 
which was partly of glass. The de- 
fendants had proposed to substi- 
tute a type of roof that would de- 
prive the plaintiff of light. The 
plaintiff succeeded in his action. 

The amount of light one is en- 
titled to is that which is deemed 
sufficient for the ordinary uses of 
mankind and not for such excep- 
tional use as would be required 
by, for instance, a watchmaker, 
unless the latter had a clause in his 
lease that recognised the claims of 
his trade to the exceptional amount 
of light required in that trade. 

A claim for compensation for 
loss of light need not necessarily 
be based on the present use of a 
room; a room now in use as a 
store may be suitable for use as an 
office, and a room inadequately 
lighted by natural means may be 
valuable as a store. 

The most important angle is 
that at which the lowest available 
ray of light enters the head of any 
window, as this ray has the greatest 
penetration. If the angle of 45° is 
applied to the window-head in- 
stead of to the window-sill, light 
penetrates back at table level equal 
to the height of the window-head 
above such level, and in practice 
it will be found that the ground 
floors of premises in the business 
quarters of most cities do not enjoy 
anything like such a good light. 

It may fairly be argued, how- 
ever, that an ancient window is 
entitled to at least that amount of 


light. When individual cases are 
closely investigated it is often 
found that a room that is ob- 
structed up to 45° in front may 
depend to a large extent upon the 
lateral light. 

Mr. J. Swarbrick, F.R.I.B.A., 
an expert witness in light cases, 
has patented a photo theodolite. In 
his design he has visualised the 
entire dome of the sky as covered 
by a system of angles marked as 
they appear on a terrestrial globe; 
and he has also visualised the way 
these lines would appear on the 
ground glass at the back of a 
photographic camera. 

As soon as the grilles or net- 
work of angles are brought into 
correct relation with the photo- 
graphic views of the windows, all 
the data required for plotting and 
an accurate photo-chart, showing 
exactly the effect of the diminution 
of light due to an outside obstruc- 
tion, can be produced. 

Having prepared the necessary 
data and ascertained the quantum 
of light necessary for ordinary pur- 
poses, irrespective of the actual 
uses of the building or of the 
neighbourhood in which it is situ- 
ated, it is necessary for the sur- 
veyor to value the loss of light. 

If the extent of the damage is 
very severe and the value at stake 
large compared with the total value 
of the property, it may be neces- 
sary to apply for an injunction. But 
it is desirable to endeavour by 
negotiation to obtain such agreed 
modification of plans of the ob- 
structing building, so that the 
claim can be fairly met by the pay- 
ment of damages. 
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In cases of serious obstruction 
the provision of white glazed 
bricks to reflect light may be 
put forward as a measure for 
lesser compensation. The apparent 
brightness of white facings with a 
reflection factor of 50 per cent., 
when new, drops to perhaps § per 
cent. of the sky brightness on 
account of obstruction by the 
dominant building in front of it; 
and there may also be considerable 
loss of reflection owing to dirt. 

In assessing the damage it is 
usual to arrive at the annual value 
of the several rooms affected and 
to adopt a percentage of deprecia- 
tion for each, and then capitalise 
the total of such estimated reduc- 
tions in rent. 

While this method is compara- 
tively easy for office buildings, it 


is less so in the case of private 
houses, in which the serious loss 
of light in one important room 
may render the entire building 
untenantable. 


In dealing with old properties it 
is necessary to take into account 
not only the injury to particular 
ancient lights of the premises 
affected, but also the injury to the 
site as a whole, when its redevelop- 
ment for more valuable purposes is 
taken into account. 

One of the most important things 
necessary to ensure the satisfactory 
settlement of a prospective light 
case is that ample time should be 
given to the professional advisers 
to investigate and to negotiate at 
leisure so as to cause no delay in 
the building operations of the 
servient owner. 

All too frequently surveyors on 
both sides are called in at the last 
moment to support or refute an 
application for an injunction. Few 
surveyors can do justice to their 
clients when their views are sought 
at such a late stage, instead of 
being called in when the prelimin- 
ary plans for the _ rebuilding 
scheme have been completed. 
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Has He Tried a Trailer? 


ADOLPHE MENjou, whose mother was a Connemara Joyce, 

recently finished making Paths of Glory with Kirk Douglas 
in Germany. He complained during his first week there that 
he couldn’t sleep, and he refused to take pills. One day, how- 
ever, he button-holed director Stanley Kubrick and grinned: 
“Last night I went out like a light and from now on I won’t 


have any trouble getting sleep.” 


“ Wonderful,” congratulated Kubrick. “ How did you do it?” 
“ Nothing to it,” replied Menjou. “I just went to see an old 


movie of mine.” 


© forget is the secret of eternal youth. One grows old 
through memory. There’s too little forgetting. 


—E. M. REMARQUE. 





Wild ammals are her patients 


The Lady 
and the 
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Tigers 


This woman zoo doctor doesn’t 
believe that caged wild animals such as 
the lion pine for the old 

days of freedom. This is merely 

the human way of locking at it 


JERRY COTTER 


rJ°HE operating room was 

brightly lighted. Doctor “Pat” 

adjusted her gauntlets, grasped 
the knife firmly, and signalled the 
attendant to stand back from the 
“squeeze cage,” where the 
patient, drowsily awaiting the 
worst, eyed her warily. 

It was surgery time at the zoo, 
and the slim, blonde young woman 
was preparing to trim the ragged 
edges of a tiger’s tail. He had 
taken to nibbling on it as a 
between-meals smack, and there 
was danger of infection. 

The gauntlets, squeeze cage, 
just wide enough for the tiger to 
stand, and a large dose of nem- 
butal were the precautions taken 
to ensure a successful operation 
for the patient—and a safe one for 
the surgeon! 

By the time the doctor began 


snipping away at the tail, friend 


tiger was safely “away”. The 
operation, though not uncommon, 
does contain some elements of 
danger for the surgeon and the 
animal. There is always the un- 


certainty of a beast’s reaction, as 
well as the problem of handling an 
animal, either enraged or fright- 
ened by pain. 

Because she feels sorry for 
animals who “can’t tell where it 
hurts”, Dr. Patricia O’Connor 
spends six, sometimes seven days 
a week, relieving their pains and 
aches. She will even take some 
patients home for the week-end 
when they require continuous 
treatment. She sees nothing un- 
usual in leaving the dinner table 
for a check-up on the macaw or the 
bright-eyed monkey, who may be 
occupying the family guest cages. 

The only woman zoo doctor in 
the U.S.A., she is petite, amiable 
and a stranger to fear. Extracting 
a lion’s tooth or treating a 
python’s digestive upset is all in 
the day’s work for the woman who 
is responsible for the well-being of 
some 900 bird, reptile, and mam- 
mal specimens at New York’s 
Staten Island Zoo. 

The sight of the slim doctor on 
her daily rounds, stopping to check 


Condensed from Columbia (U.S.A.) 
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a cheetah’s paw, commiserate with 
a cold-ridden chimp, or make a 
post-operative examination of a 
boa constrictor, has often caused 
ZOO visitors to do a double take. 

The roars, the cries and .the 
occasional snarls bother her not at 
all. Though the element of dan- 
ger is always present, and it is the 
alert zoo doctor who stays around 
long enough to collect a pension, 
Dr. “‘ Pat” wouldn’t change jobs 
with any woman in the world. She 
hasn’t had many bad experiences 
with her charges, and doesn’t ex- 
pect any, but there was a nerve- 
racking ten minutes one after- 
noon with the Amazon parrots. 

“T was passing through the bird 
wing and noticed that the keeper 
was having some difficulty with 
them. I entered the cage to help 
him, when three of the birds sud- 
denly sank beaks into my leg, arm 
and wrist. They clung there tena- 
ciously, until each one was forcibly 
removed.” 

The average zoo visitor might 
assume that the “ big ones ”—the 
lions, tigers and leopards—give the 
staff the most trouble. But Dr. 
O’Connor finds the _ smaller 
animals, like raccoons and badgers, 
the most dangerous. “ At least with 
the big cats you can anticipate 
what’s coming,” she says. “ The 
little fellows are so fast they nip 
and run before you realise it.” 

Surgery is only a small part of 
the responsibility Patricia O’Con- 
nor assumed with the post of zoo 
veterinary surgeon. She must 
supervise the preparation of all 
food for the animals, plan special 
diets to forestall illness, treat and 


THE TIGERS 
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pamper them if they do fall ill, and 
conduct autopsies when they die. 

In addition, she conduets classes 
three times a week for high school 
students, lectures in the zoo audi- 
torium, talks at civic and scientific 
meetings, and has just completed a 
comprehensive bibliography of 
wild animal and bird diseases. 

Away from her patients, she is 
equally busy as wife and mother. 
Marvied to veterinary surgeon Dr. 
John Halloran, whose work is 
mainly with domesticated animals, 
though he serves as consulting vet 
at the zoo, she is the mother of 
three youngsters: Jack, sixteen, 
Patricia, fourteen, and Barbara, 
thirteen. 

She doesn’t believe that animals 
are more difficult to treat than 
humans. While it is true that they 
cannot explain their ailments, 
neither do they have imaginary 
illnesses as people often do. Nor 
the psychosomatic variety either. 
A well-trained vet is readily able 
to diagnose, and treat, almost any 
animal illness. 
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“ Monday is usually the busiest 
day in a zoo,” she says, “ thanks 
to those thoughtless visitors who 
are unable to resist the temptation 
of tossing titbits to the animals. 

“ Feeding the animals is bad for 
two reasons,” said Dr. Pat above 
the welcoming squeals and grunts 
from infirmary patients demand- 
ing her attention. “ First of all, it 
doesn’t help their digestion, and 
then it creates rivalry and dissen- 
sion among the animals them- 
selves. Actually, most zoo deaths 
are caused through jealous fights, 
rather than sickness.” 

Most of the time Dr. Pat’s jobs 
are merely routine, but there are 
about fifty operations a year to 
perform, running the gamut from 
a boa constrictor’s tumour to a 
lion’s aching tooth. 

After the operation, the animals 
are sometimes unconscious for as 
long as forty-eight hours. Every 
few hours the doctor checks their 
condition. 

“The best way for children to 
learn about, and love, animals is 
to handle them,” she says. “ At 
least those which are tame enough 
and small enough to. be ‘handled. 
Snakes, which are really more 


frightened of us than we realise, 
especially belong to this class. Fear 
of reptiles can be overcome in 
most cases. I find them easy to 
deal with, and most fascinating to 
observe. 

“Some people believe that the 
lion gazing dreamily into the dist- 
ance is thinking about the old days 
of freedom,” says the doctor. 
“ Actually, this is just a transfer- 
ence of emotions by the person. 
The lion, or any other animal, 
doesn’t ‘ recall’ or ‘ yearn’ in that 
sense at all.” 

Over the past fifteen years, Dr. 
O’Connor has collected data on 
malignancies in all types of ani- 
mals, and hopes that the statistics 
and facts assembled will be of help 
in the field of human cancer re- 
search. Cancer is as prevalent in 
animals (especially snakes) as in 
humans. - 

Her book, A Bibliography of 
References to Diseases of Wild 
Animals and Birds, took ten years 
to prepare, and has been acknow- 
ledged an invaluable aid to the 
scientist, the doctor and the re- 
searcher. There is no other work 
of its type available anywhere in 
the world. 


Two Antrim men stared fixedly at each other across the rail- 
way carriage. Presently one of them found his voice. 
“Who are ye starin’ at?” he asked. 
“ Sowl,” said the other, “ but ye’re an ugly mon.” 
“Ah know that,” said the first, “but ah can’t do nothin’ 


about it.” 


“Ye could,” said the second man. “Ye could’ve stopped 


at home.” 


NE of the most annoying things about weather forecasts is 
that they’re not wrong all the time, either. 
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THIS MAN’S ACRE 


TIMOTHY 


pe have to carry me 
out!” said old Matt 

Sheehan, and reddened his 
pipe. He said the words, as he had 
said them a hundred times before, 
without heat, without rancour. 
Time for him, as he said himself, 
to have put the heat of youth be- 
hind him. He was past the four 
score. 

All his life had been a battle, a 
long unrest. All he wanted now 
was peace, to smoke his pipe, to 
gossip with old friends, and come 
when God called. 

But it wasn’t to be. Now, in his 
age, he was fighting the hardest 
battle of his life, a battle for his 
freedom, for his own small place, 
for his one green acre. 

Some weeks before he had 
received a long, official letter. He 
must leave his cottage, the letter 
said. The cottage must come down. 
The road was soon to be widened, 
its turns and twists straightened 
out, and the neighbourhood had 
been marked for future develop- 
ment. 

Matt was stunned, but only his 
old friends knew it. That strong, 
deeply-lined face had schooled 
itself, over the years, to a fine 
composure. Matt was big, big in 
body and soul. 


WHARTON 


“ They'll have to carry me out,” 
was all he said. 

That cottage was his, bought 
and paid for,. built, parily, with 
his own hands. All his life was 
there, all his memories, his flesh 
and blood, since he had carried 
his bride across the threshold fifty 
years before. How could they feel 
that, the designers, the planners? 
To them it was nothing, a graph, 
a mark on a map. 

Old Matt Sheehan took pride in 
his own place. Sitting at his door 
of an evening he knew content. 
His cottage was white behind him. 
The trees gave pleasant shade. 
Across the road from his door the 
river ran. And in the summer the 
hedges were high, heavy with 
summer leaves, lilies and wild 
roses. And the birds sang softly, 
bringing peace. 

It wasn’t just the house, the one 
green acre. All this was his too. 
The world about had grown up 
with him, mature and mellow, in 
his ample measure of years. 

“Look at that lovely bit of a 
road!” he would say to his friends 
of an evening, pointing with a 
pipe-stem to where it curved out 
of view. “ Not too much of it at 
the one glance. It’s like a good 
book. You turn it bit by bit, and 


Reprinted from a B.B.C. script 
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before you know you’re at the 
end. And they want to make it 
straight.” 

“ The road is narrow,” a friend 
would say. “And the cars are 
bigger, Matt, and faster. It’s pro- 
gress, Matt, progress.” 

And Matt would say: “I won- 
der is it, now! They have the 
width of the sky, they tell me, and 
the whole world before them, and 
the “planes run into one another. 
It’s speed, son, the craze for speed. 
And even the width of the sky is 
not wide enough.” 

Matt remained serene. He dug 
his garden, put down his spuds 
and cabbages, cut his grass. He 
needed little himself. All his crop 
went to his married sons and 
daughters, with a special patch of 
lettuce for his favourite grandson. 

Then his eldest son, a pros- 
perous farmer, called to see him. 

“ You'll have to go, father,” he 
said impatiently. “ You can’t flout 
authority. People are beginning to 
talk. You'll make us a laughing 
stock.” 

And old Matt considered his 
eldest son, his sleek jow!, his fine 
Sunday suit. 

“Look, son,” he said quietly. 
“ This place is mine and no man 
can make me leave it. I carried 
your mother, God rest her, in that 
door more than fifty years ago. All 
that’s left of Nora is here, in every 
stick and stone, and here I mean 
to stay till God calls me.” 

“T know all that,” said the 
eldest son impatiently. “I know 
all that.” 

“You see those hedges there,” 
Matt said. “ They’re planted over 


fifty years. And that big chestnut, 
son! I planted that when you were 
born. I’ll never leave it. It’s mine, 
child, as much as you are mine— 
or used to be,” he said, almost to 
himself, seeing his son’s indifferent 
eyes. He said no more then. His 
face formed into hard lines, and 
his son drove away. 

Then his second married daugh- 
ter, a generous soul, dropped in 
one evening. 

“Come and stay with us, 

father,” she pleaded. “ You can’t 
stay here. You’re old now, too old 
to live alone. Come and stay with 
us.” 
“Old, is it?” he teased her. 
“Who’s old? There’s no such 
word. And Maggie beyond, God 
bless her, looks after my simple 
needs. I’m hunky-dory!” 

But she kept at him. 

“Ach!” he told her, “ where’s 
your gumption, child? Would you 
have an old codger, the likes of 
me, slopping about the house?” 
He stooped to redden his pipe and 
a cinder fell on the floor. “ Look 
at the habits I have!” he laughed. 
“Terrible habits! I'd burn your 
fine carpets.” He spat. “ This old 
floor is used to me, and I’m used 
to it.” He put out a hand to 
squeeze her shoulder. “ You’re a 
good child, Sheila.” And she too 
went, defeated. 

Sometime later the favourite 
grandson turned up with a dozen 
of stout, shouting, “Attaboy, 
Grandpa! We'll lick them yet!” 
and they had a glorious night 
together. 

“It’s hard to put words to it,” 
he told the grandson. “It’s not 





much, this place, but it’s more to 
me than St. Peter’s might be to 
Rome, or the O’Connell Statue to 
Dublin City, maybe, or any other 
fine thing in the world.” 

He was offered a finer place, a 
newer place nearby, but this 


meant nothing to Matt. His place 
had stature now. They tried to 
root him out, but had dug him 
deeper in. 


The weeks went by. Summer 
was well past. An autumn morn- 
ing came, a crisp autumn morning 
with the woods a tangle of gold 
against a clear sky. Old Matt came 
out his door to look at the new 
day. He paused, alert, listening. A 
new sound was in the district, 
faint, far-off, but new and strange. 

He stood there a long: while, 
looking down the road, trying to 
make it out. And then he knew. 
It was the sound of axes knocking 
on wood. 

“ What’s that?” he called to a 
young lad cycling past. “ What 
sound is that?” 

“ They’re felling the trees at 


Horan’s Cross,” the lad shouted 
back. “ They’re starting the new 
road.” 

He filled and lit his pipe, fum- 
bling the match a little, in his 
hand a small tremor. 

Day by day the sound went on, 
each day a little louder, a little 
closer. The trees were thinning. 
Patches of sky began to show 
where sky had never shown be- 
fore, except in winter. And one 
morning a strange monster came 
clanking down the road, a red and 
yellow painted monster, crowding 
the road from hedge to hedge. 

It clanked on out of view, and 
went clanking on all day, filling 
the world with faint thunder, 
drowning the song of the river, a 
giant locust devouring all before 
it. 

He turned away from it all, 
never looked down the road, closed 
his ears against it, shut it out. 

Then one evening a spruce 
official called. He had wavy hair, 
a crisp suit, a smooth approach. 
Old Matt brought him in with 
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great courtesy, but sat still as stone 
to hear him out. 

The young man spoke of pro- 
gress, of the future, of the changes 
coming in the world, of the greater 
good. His voice babbled on like a 
little wave dashing against a dark 
cliff. He was the future talking to 
the past. The old man sat on, 
grim, almost frightening, scarcely 
hearing. 

After a while the young official 
stood up, impatient, a trifle nasty. 

“You'll have to go, Grandpa,” 
he said. ““ We have powers to make 
you go. It’s past, this old-world 
stuff. It’s obsolete, finished, out- 
moded. You can’t impede the 
march of progress.” 

And old Matt Sheehan stood up 
too, all six feet of him, towering 
above the young official. 

“Since we're using fancy 
words,” he said quietly, “ there’s 
many a thing obsolete these days. 
Manners, for instance, and proper. 
respect. I'm not your grandpa, 
son,” he said, watching the wavy 
hair. “ Some other man has that 
misfortune.” He moved towards 
the door. “ This house was always 
open, and I never turned a man 
away yet. But I don’t like you, 
son, or what you stand for. Go out 
that gate now, and don’t come 


Fdinne Geal an Lay? 
‘Oo city children had been set to feed their country uncle’s 
poultry. The little girl seemed to be studying the birds 

intently. 

“ Look, Peter!” she exclaimed at last. “ Some have rings on 
their legs. Why have they?” 
“Oh, don’t you know? They’re the married ones.” 


back. There’s a law of trespass, 
son, as you should know. But if 
you ever darken this door again, 
I'll not need it.” 

The young man went. 

Turning back in, old Matt felt 
tired. He had got a bit heated 
after all, and maybe he had been 
a bit unfair to that young man. 
Crossing the kitchen, he stumbled 
a little, and when he went to bed 
he fell into a deep sleep. 

Somewhere in the night he 
started dreaming. . . . He was 
back fifty years. The children were 
still unborn. It was the heart of 
summer, the roadways wild with 
blossom. Nora, his young wife, 
stood at the door in a new summer 
dress, her hair golden in the sun. 
Young Matt came round the turn 
of the road. She turned and saw, 
and with a cry ran forward to meet 
him... 

In the morning the neighbours 
found him there, cold, sleeping 
the last sleep, in his face a great 
peace. Old Matt was right. They 
had to carry him out. No man 
had made him go. 

The way is straight now, and 
the road wide. And the great cars 
go screaming by from dawn to 
dusk. The birds are gone now, 
and the hedges of wild blossom. 


THE early bird gets the worm—and he’s welcome to it. 





Hunting the Irish Red Deer in 
the wilds of western Mayo 


How I Stalked 
the Red Stag 


SIR T. H. GRATTAN ESMONDE 


HE wild deer of the Irish 

mountains is a _ glorious 

animal, whose beauty and 
extreme wariness make him a 
noteworthy object of a hunter’s 
ambition. 

Unhappily he is very scarce and 
is becoming scarcer. But in the 
mountains of Kerry and in the 
west of Mayo he is still to be 
found in his primitive state. And 
it is into this latter region that I 
shall ask those readers who covet 
an Irish red deer’s head to follow 
me. The stalk is not an easy one, 
but it is well worth the effort. 

Our headquarters are a com- 
fortable stone-built cottage, named 
Altnabrocky (The Hill of the 
Badgers), standing in the centre of 
a wide stretch of bog. 

The party consists of William 
McAndrew, a notable fisherman, 
whose chief concern is with trout 
and salmon; so I leave him to his 
_ fishing and he leaves the deer to 
me; and Mrs. McAndrew, the 
keeper’s wife, an estimable lady, 
who undertakes our housekeeping, 
and whose excellent potato-cakes 


(a kind of scone or damper) are 
triumphs of art. 

The river is about 100 yards 
off. When we cross it we find our- 
selves on an undulating bog that 
stretches away miles and miles to 
the north and east; while to the 
west it rises to Slieve Cor, a gaunt 
grey hill some 2,000 feet high, or 
rather to its foothills, about five 
miles away. 

The wide brown expanse is 
absolutely bare. No cover of any 
sort, except in the corries, or 
fissures, where the banks on each 
side of them give some shelter 
from the furious winds and enable 
the long heather to grow, with a 
rare stunted alder or willow. A 
more difficult deer-stalking coun- 
try it is impossible to conceive. 

When the deer come down from 
the uplands they hide in the 
corries by day. There they get all 
the feed they want, and all the 
shelter they need. You can’t see 
them, unless they come up to the 
corrie edges, to feed or sun them- 
selves. But they can see you miles 
away over the moor, or wind you 


Condensed from Hunting Memories of Many Lands (1925) 








with their marvellous noses, as 
you follow the corries up or down. 
Hence deer-stalking in West 
Mayo has no nonsense or artifi- 
ciality about it. You must work 
and use your wits; and you must 
work hard. 

McAndrew’ had told me that 
there were two stags on Altna- 
brocky immeasurably beyond the 
rest in size and beauty. One he 
called the Red Stag and the other 
the Black Stag. They both carried 
good heads and were both ex- 
tremely shy; but the Black Stag 
was amazingly so, and only ap- 
peared at long and rare intervals. 

And as my special luck would 
have it, he was within range, more 
or less, on our first day out! The 
herd were some way off; further 
than I would care to shoot at in 
ordinary circumstances. They 
were moving round our left, and 
must wind us. But it was the 

lack Stag. I might never see 
him again! I chanced the sun and 
the distance, tried a long shot— 
and missed. When I saw him 
again a few minutes later he was 
a mile away making for the hills. 


Next day a furious storm came 
down with sheets of rain and hail; 
sO we stayed indoors and burned 
tobacco and turf, grateful for an 
ample supply of both. 

Next day the weather improved 
and we started off to our first 
spying-place. We saw a stag to the 
right of us, and two hinds a long 
way to the right again. I got 
within eighty yards of them 
before they discovered me. But 
their stag was absent, though I 
found where he had been polish- 
ing his horns quite recently on a 
bush at a spring close by. 

We then worked back to our 
first look-out. Our stag was still 
where we had seen him in the 
morning. But he was a long way 
off and he might not be there 
when we got there. 

“He may be the Red Stag,” 
suggested the untiring McAndrew. 
And that decided me. It was blow- 
ing a regular gale and cold, but 
we hardened our hearts and off we 
started. After an hour’s smart 
walking, we got round to the back 
of the knoll, where we judged he 
lay. The knoll was arrow-shaped 
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behind, and the problem was how 
best to approach him. It was 
blowing more furiously than ever 
in icy whirlwinds. 

I decided—fortunately, as it 
turned out—to go over the centre 
of the knoll, instead of creeping 
round it. So we moved forward 
again. I scrambled through a wild 
belt of most uncompromising tus- 
socks, and crept up the back of 
the knoll. 

When at last I peeped over the 
top, my stag was below me, less 
than 100 yards to my left. Had I 
tried to approach him the other 
way he would have seen me. And, 
before he realised anything of my 
proceedings, my bullet had gone 
through him. He gave one or two 
convulsive kicks as he lay on the 
ground. That was all. I doubt if 
the beautiful animal had any pain 
in his passing. 

And now a curious thing hap- 
pened. Just as I fired, another stag 
rose out of a corrie I had not 
noticed, about 1,000 yards away 
from the far end of the knoll on 
which I stood. He had heard the 
shot, perhaps, and wanted to 
know what was going on. Anyhow 
he came straight towards me and 
right down wind. 

I threw myself flat, and 
presently I saw the tip of his 
antlers through the heather ap- 
proaching the extremity of the 
little hill. I waited until I saw the 
antlers turning to the left and then 
I knew that he was changing his 


IOI 


course. So I sprang to my feet 
and saw him passing round the 
end of the knoll; a lovely shot. 

But it was blowing so hard that 
when I put my carbine to my 
shoulder I could hardly hold it. 
The foresight bobbed about like a 
cork in a mill-race. I fired one 
shot, which went over, I think. 
Then I scrambled to the top of 
the knoll and gave him another, 
which splashed up the water 
under his body as he dived into 
a corrie and vanished. 

I followed him for about half-a- 
mile, and got glimpses of him 
once or twice in the distance; but 
he was making hot-foot for the 
hills and night was coming on. So 
I returned to my dead stag. 

“'You’ve got the Red Stag, all 
right,” was McAndrew’s greeting 
when I came up. “ That’s him and 
no mistake.” 

We then took off the stag’s 
beautiful orange coat with our pen- 
knives; an operation McAndrew 
did not believe possible. He had 
left his hunting-knife at home. 

He was still more incredulous 
when I told him that I meant to 
take off the stag’s head with my 
penknife. He said that an axe was 
necessary. But I performed the 
operation very quickly. 

McAndrew carried the head, 
but we left the carcase to be 
brought in later. We were back to 
our tea and our turf fire as the 
pale moon rose in the stormy sky. 


AS soon as success turns a person’s head, he is facing failure. 


MEAL-TiMe—when children sit down to continue eating. 





An Irish girPs memorable train trip 
from New York to Seattle 


I Saw the States from 


a Vista Dome 


JOAN M. 


© amount of reading, no 
N Sumber of films or friends’ 

tales can convey to you the 
vastness of the American conti- 
nent. You must see it for yourself. 
Having been so advised, I sailed 
3,000 miles across the Atlantic— 
a wonderful experience in itself. 
But an even greater thrill lay be- 
fore me: a train journey across 
the American continent from east 
to west. 

The wheels of the train at New 
York’s Grand Central Station 
started to turn at § o'clock in the 
afternoon. The day was hot and it 
was pleasant to sit by the window 
of an air-conditioned compartment 
and relax. 

Emerging from the blackness of 
the underground, the sunshine 
seemed dazzling, but after a few 
moments I could see the sleek line 
of the long winding train that was 
taking me to Chicago. As I gazed 
at the long, tall buildings with 
their innumerable windows, I 
wondered about the people who 
lived behind them, how many win- 
dows there are altogether in New 
York. 

We rolled past factories, engine 


SHAW 


sheds, the Polo Grounds and out 
towards the open country of New 
York State, passing steel bridge 
after steel bridge. As the train 
gathered speed the hustle and 
bustle of the big city was left be- 
hind and in its place was the River 
Hudson--that great highway of 
travel and commerce. 

The train followed its course for 
three hours. The woods grew denser 
until they came right down to the 
river’s edge and were reflected in 
the water. A small yacht went 
slowly down the stream and here 
and there a lonely fisherman was 
making use of the last hours of 
daylight. 

Every now and then we passed 
a dam and I could see many mill 
wheels being turned by the power 
of this river; along shore on either 
side was much pleasant, thrifty- 
looking farming country, and it 
was hard to imagine that this had 
once been a favourite Indian hunt- 
ing-ground. 

First stop Albany, the central 
point on the Indian highway, just 
as it is now on the civilised trans- 
portation route. 

The freshness of the American 
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food for carrying on journeys 
never ceased to amaze me. I poured 
some true American beverage 
coffee from my thermos and sipped 
it with relish. 

“Do you wish for a pillow?” 
the night conductor asked me. De- 
spite the fact that it cost 25 cents 
each time and my minute allow- 
ance of dollars had to go a long 
way, I used a pillow each night in 
the train. I settled down to the dis- 
turbed sleep that one inevitably 
has on a train, knowing that in the 
morning a friend whom I had not 
seen for twenty-five years would 
be standing on the platform of La 
Salle Station to welcome me to 
Chicago. 

The welcome that greeted me at 
every point where I “ stopped off ” 
was one to which my Irish up- 
bringing had well accustomed me 
—the gentle patter of rain; but the 
deluge at Chicago was something 
more than I had bargained for, 
clad as I was in light raincoat and 
even lighter shoes. 

Crossing the American conti- 
nent one has to contend with four 
different times: Eastern Time, 
Central Time, Mountain and Paci- 
fic Time. Chicago is a station of 
too many clocks, some showing 
Eastern Time, others Central, and 
it was difficult to decide just how 
long I had to spend before setting 
off on the second stage of my 
trip. As a result, I boarded the 
Empire Builder with only a few 
minutes to spare. 

The congenial atmosphere in- 
side the train indicated that I 
would enjoy every moment aboard 
and I was not disappointed. The 


DOME 


coach accommodated some sixty 
passengers and was altogether dif- 
ferent to anything I had seen any- 
where in Europe: the attractive- 
ness of the walls, at either end 
painted in a galaxy of gay colours, 
the comfortable coach seat, which, 
with one press of a lever, slid back 
to become a reclining armchair; 
even the foot-rest was adjustable. 

A coloured conductor took care 
of the baggage and attended to 
many small details, such as a sup- 
ply of coathangers, a paper bag to 
act as a “hat box” throughout 
the journey, and a garbage bag, 
which ensured that there would be 
no litter in the coach. 

Back home in Ireland I had read 
in American magazines the rail- 
road advertisement which stated: 
“ Spectacular panorama from the 
scenic domes,” and so, mounting 
the five or six carpeted steps, I 
enjoyed a wonderful view on every 
side; in fact, I exclaimed: “ Oh, 
you can see all around you ”— 
which was literally true, because 
the glass, glare-proof windows 
curved to form the -dome. The 
passengers’ faces were wreathed in 
smiles and it was easy to pick out 
from their excited expressions 
those who, like myself, were travel- 
ling in a “ dome ” car for the first 
time. From here I could determine 
the length of the train, some 
twenty-four coaches with five 
“dome ” cars, but no doubt this 
was governed by the number of 
reservations: Pullman cars seem 
to be very popular. 

Among the many subjects under 
discussion, food was a prime topic 
—eating in the Ranch or the Diner. 
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A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 
HISTORY 


interest 
student of Irish history. Modern history, 
up to Hitler’s campaign of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II, 


and a must for any would-be 


THE 


CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


By JOHN P. PRENDERG IST 


an offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it, the landed proprietors and politica! 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were 
made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 





This classic work, first printed in 1865 and 
reprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent I[rish history. 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
in order to get the genesis of the Irish 
problem. The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the paymen 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of lreland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralliny 


tag of Ulster, Leirister and Munster. 
oung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plantations o 
Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors. 

The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contem records and documents whos 
authenticity 1s beyond dispute. 

524 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packinz 
ncluded) $10.00. C.J. Fallon Limited. 42 
Parkgate Street, Dublin. 











I SAW THE STATES FROM A VISTA DOME 


“Fine foods, beverages in the 
Western Ranch,” was printed on 
the route guide; this tickled my 
fancy. The coach, gaily curtained 
along its rectangular ranch-type 
windows, was divided unobtru- 
sively into three sections—the 
semi-armchairs for those who 
wished to relax, enjoy a drink and 
a chat; the individual tables, 
family style; and the popular snack 
bar, where one invariably becomes 
engaged in conversation. 

The menu was in keeping with 
the Ranch, for it offered “ Chuck 
Wagon Special, Ranch Special or 
Hitching Post”, with a descrip- 
tion of each, I chose Chuck Wagon 
Special—a_ luscious pork-chop 
served with toast and _hash- 
browned potatoes, the inevitable 
pie and coffee, all costing $1.40. 
The three waiters worked fast to 
cope with the orders and rapid 
change-over of persons. 

As I finished my dinner and re- 
turned to the vista dome, a myriad 
of lights lay ahead and—yes—the 
train was dead on time for the 
half-hour’s stop at St. Paul. 

I took the opportunity of walk- 
ing the length of the long platform 
to mail some letters and to refill 
my thermos flask, for I knew the 
coffee drinks would be a godsend 
throughout the next day. (Sand- 
wiches, milk, coffee, candy and 
fruit were sold by vendors who 
walked through the cars.) Of 
course, when it came to quench- 
ing one’s thirst, soda fountains and 
water-containers were situated at 
each end of every coach, with an 
adequate supply of paper drinking- 
cups. 
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The night was uneventful, apart 
from the intermittent procession 
of passengers, the ticket imspec- 
tors dressed in their Admiral-of- 
the-Fleet uniforms and the white- 
coated Ranch attendants, who 
seemed to make the vista dome 
their headquarters for the night. 

By early morning the train en- 
tered the area of Mountain Stan- 
dard Time, in North Dakota. At 
Williston the train stopped for ten 
minutes. Here I took a picture of 
the coloured conductor, and I 
knew by his delight at being photo- 
graphed at his 212 coach entrance 
that I was his friend for the re- 
mainder of the journey. Many of 
these coloured conductors origin- 
ally lived in the Deep South and 
came north in search of better 
living conditions. 

The largest State through which 
the train passed was Montana, the 
ranching country. For miles and 
miles there was a sameness in the 
scenery: blue mountains spanning 
the horizon in a semi-circle, plains 
full of cattle and sheep, and dotted 
here and there with haystacks. 
This seemed a prosperous State 
compared with the desolation and 
grimness of Nebraska and Wyo- 
ming, and I was glad I had chosen 
the Great Northern route. To my 
disappointment I didn’t see any 
cowboys, but maybe they made it 
a point not to go near the railroad 
tracks. 

During the morning I whiled 
away the time by spells in the 
vista dome and Ranch lounge, 
while relayed light music provided 
a pleasant interlude. I decided to 
lunch early in order to secure a 
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I SAW THE STATES FROM A VISTA DOME 


seat in the dome before entering 
the Rockies, also to be able to en- 
joy a breath of astringent air at 
Selby station, because this was to 
be the last stop for some four 
hours. 

The Ranch menu had just what 
I wanted; it bore the printed 
greeting “ Howdy” and a picture 
of a pig’s face complete with 
chef’s cap set jauntily over one 
ear. I’ chose the Ranch special: 
triple-decker bacon, lettuce and 
tomato sandwich served with tasty 
potato salad, coffee, tea or milk. 

Throughout most of the trip 
the sunshine had been a constant 
companion, but from the dome I 
could see the storm clouds gather- 
ing around the cold splendour of 
the Rockies. The ascent was rapid; 
in thirty minutes the train had 
climbed almost 500 feet. By this 
time the sky looked menacing: 
dark clouds, thunder and lightning, 
and raindrops splashed on the 
windows of the dome. Ahead was a 
gigantic, solid mass of. rock. 

It seems that before this railroad 
could be built it was necessary to 
spend years in search of a pass 
over the Continental Divide. 
Finally, John F. Stephens went on 
the trail in 1889 in the dead of 
winter. The night when he made 
his discovery the thermometer 
registered 40° below zero down 
on the plains; on the mountain 
heights the cold was much more 
intense. Deserted by his guides, he 
stumbled on Mirias Pass, where 
today the Great Northern crosses 
the mountains. .His achievement is 
commemorated by a bronze statue 
close to the railread in the pass. 
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“ There’s beauty in every season 
in the Rockies. I’ve been doing 
the journey twice a week for forty 
years and each time I can see new 
beauty,” remarked the ticket col- 
lector. Amidst this mighty barrier 
of peaks the train passed the 
National Glacier Park (the out- 
lines of the hotel could be clearly 
seen), the development of which 
has been brought about within the 
past twenty years. 

The descent was much more 
gradual; at-six o'clock the train 
stopped at Whitefish Station and I 
was glad of a breath of cool, crisp 
air. The station (or depot) was 
neatly laid out with flower-beds, 
and I noticed for the first time 
the sharp contrast between the 
flowers of the east and those of 
the west; these latter grew more 
profusely, the climate being much 
more temperate. 

My last meal on board the train 
was a final “ blow-out ”, and I de- 
cided to dine with the occupants 
of the Pullmans and roomettes— 
in other words—in the Diner. The 
dinner consisted’ of the most deli- 
cious milk-fed spring chicken that 
I have ever tasted, complete with 
trimmings and served in regal 
style; the courtesy of the dining- 
car staff and their desire to please 
were beyond reproach. 

No orders are accepted verb- 
ally; each passenger is given a pad 
and pencil and he or she writes 
down the dishes required. 

While at dinner I looked out on 
a fraction of the. vast area of 
the North-West: the mammoth 
Douglas firs, the stag-headed 
cedars and hemlocks towering to 
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I SAW THE STATES FROM A VISTA DOME 


a height of some 300 feet. These 
giant trees appeared to be elbow- 
ing each other in their struggle 
upwards seeking light and air. 

The darkness descended, the 
train gathered speed as it wound 
its way in and out of the most 
northerly point of Idaho (much 
later on my travels I was to enjoy 
the large-sized potatoes which 
grow in this region), and so on to 
Washington State. 

The names of places at which 
the train stopped during the latter 
part of the trip intrigued me more 
than elsewhere on the journey: 
Spokane, Ephrata, Wenatchee, and 
so on. Washington State claims 
the mountain ranges of the Cas- 
cades, a chain of towering peaks 
that extend through Washington, 
Oregon and into northern Cali- 
fornia; their scenic grandeur is un- 
surpassed. 

In Washington itself, Mount 
Shuksan is impressive because it 
stands out alone, rising steeply 
from the forested foothills. To the 


Raising Kane 
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south is colourful Mount Rainier, 
the fourth highest mountain in the 
United States, whose crest of 
white glaciers shimmers hazily in 
the distance the whole year round. 

The morning light brought the 
magnificent Pacific seaboard in. full 
view, together with a damp drizzle 
—another Irish welcome to an 
Irish girl. The train was due to 
arrive in Seattle at 7.50 a.m., and 
so at an early hour there was great 
commotion in the coach as the 
passengers packed their overnight 
cases and added the final touches 
to their appearance in the spacjous 
rest room. 

At Seattle I said good-bye to 
the train which had carried me for 
forty-one hours in safety, comfort 
and punctuality. I bowed a word 
of thanks to the driver of the 
diesel, spotted a red cap (porter), 
who took care of my luggage— 
2§ cents per case; but, again, it 
was money well spent, as I had 
come to know full well the length 
of American railroad platforms. 


“| BELIEVE you are thinner than the last time I saw you, Mrs. 
Kane. Are you taking treatments or dieting to lose 


weight?” 


“Oh, no, I’m losing weight because of all the trouble I’m 


having with my new maid.” 


“ Why don’t you fire her?” 


“T’m going to, just as soon as she worries me down to ten 


stone.” 


THE irregularity of bravery . ... A man may be panic-stricken 
on Tuesday and yet be as bold as a taxi-driver on a wet 


night on the Wednesday. 


—VISCOUNT CASTLEROSSE. 


ig next (November) issue of THE IRISH DiGEsT will be published on 


Thursday, October 31. 








Our Postbag 


SHAMROCK IN AMERICA -—Mrs. Clare Slinker, 
404 North Main Street, Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania—and many other correspondents—want 
to know if it is possible to raise shamrocks in 
} if it is sent over in Irish soil. 
believe it is possible, but the trouble is 
the American authorities forbid the im- 
portation of roots with soil adhering 
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Goop News ror You ? :—Do you live in County 
Meath, County Wicklow, or the Gap of Dunloe ? 
If so. Mr. James J. Caffrey, 1312 West Street, 
S.I Washington 20, D.C.. U.S.A., would be 
glad to hear from you. 

Why ? Because, he writes, “‘ you might be 
related to me, and if so 1 have good news for 
you 


x 
, 

Cow AGAIN :—An esteemed 
me other than the Donegal- 
and shanachie, Seumas 
MacManus—is certain that “The Tune the 
Oul’ Cow Died Of” is a purely mythical one, 
and we pass on the news to the correspondent 
who enquired about it some time ago 

** In my boyhood,” he writes, “* the expression 
was as common as half-cooked fiddlers. At 
every turn you heard thrown at the painful 
in executing music, 

That's surely the tune the oul’ cow died of’, 
for it reminded the listeners of the moanings 
of a poor anima! at its last gasp. G.B.S. flung 
the jibe at the Radio Eireann Paganinis who had 
provoked him with their funny request 
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THAT Oui 
correspondent—n 
born novelist, poet 


fellows who would persist 


FARMER Thanks to the 
Miss Maureen Jolliffe 
England, we are enabled 
to supply our correspondent, Major Conroy, 
of South Africa, with a version of the Land 
League ballad The Wife of the Bold Tenant 
Farmer,” about which he enquired recently 
It appears in this issue, in the ‘‘ Old Irish 
Ballads "’ series. 

Incidentally, 
the ‘‘ Personality 
issue. (Page 24) 


THe Bo_pD TENANT 
good offices of 
Weymouth, Dorset, 


Major Conroy is mentioned in 
Capsules’ feature in this 


ox 


SHERIDAN’S LoG CABIN :—Mr 
Scully, Librarian of the Knights of Columbus, 
Sheridan Council No. 24, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut—whose correspondence on the subject 
of General Phil Sheridan has enlivened our 
Postbag pages—sends us an interesting clipping 
from the “‘ Danbury News” (Connecticut). 
It reads : 

‘A 2,000-dollar fund-raising drive 1s being 
conducted in El. Reno, Oklahoma, to erect a 
shelter over the log cabin that served Gen. 
Philip Sheridan as a headquarters when he was 
commandant of Fort Reno in 1874 


Joseph W. 


* After the Civil War the General was sent 
to Oklahoma to head the U.S. Cavalry’s forces 
in Indian territory. 
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In Soutu America, Too :—* I saw two copies 
of the Irish Digest for sale on the bookstand of 
one of the newest (and swankiest) hotels in 
Caracas about a month ago,” writes Mr. James 
R. Power, Los Angeles. 

“ Assuming that none of the Irishmen who 
served in Bolivar’s British Legion in the 1820s 
are still around, there would seem to be some 
interest still alive there that would order the 
magazine for sale 
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THE OLD SixtH READER :—Have you an old 
Sixth Reader, as used in the National Schools, 
to spare? If so, Mr. Thomas M. Quinn, 28 
Taylor Street, Torrington, Connecticut, U.S.A 
would be very glad to get it. 

He writes: “‘I am a great lover of poetry, 
and I have often thought of the wonderful 
poems in my Sixth Reader, in County Clare 
in the early 1900s. I would be eternally grateful 
if you could tell me where I could find a copy 
of that Reader 

“I enjoy your 
brings me home 
realise how things 
there.’ 


Irish Digest so much—it 
in spirit, yet helps me to 
have changed since | was 
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BARONETS AND ULsTerR :—‘‘Is it true,” asks 
a Toronto reader, M. L. O’'N,. “ that the order 
of baronets (hereditary knights) was instituted 
as a means of obtaining money for fighting the 
rebels in Ulster ? 

Yes. The order was created by James I in 
1611. It was required of a baronet on his 
initiation that he pay into the Exchequer money 
sufficient to maintain thirty soldiers for three 
years, at eightpence a day, in the province of 
Ulster 

It was also stipulated that the baronet should 
be a gentleman born and have a clear estate 
of £1,000 a year. 





WELCOME :—‘‘ Some 
4.0.H. convention in 
. I heard ‘The Irishman’s 
Welcome quoted,”” writes D. A. McC., 
San Francisco; “ but unfortunately | 
didn’t make a note of it. Can you give 
me the words?’ 

We presume our correspondent is re- 
ferring to the version that was popularised 
some years ago by the Archbishop of 
Winnipeg, who bears the Wexford- 
sounding name of Sinnott. Here it is 
* Come in the evening, come in the morning; 

Come when you're looked for; com 

without warning ; 

A thousand welcomes 

before you, 

And the oftener you come, the mor- 

adore you.” 

“It is one of the prettiest things ever 
written,” commented the Archbishop. 


IRISHMAN’S 
at an 


you'll find here 


we'l/ 








TALE OF A Bo :—‘‘ I have been unable to get 
a copy of Tennyson's poem, To-morrow,” writes 
F. R. D., London, W.1. I am anxious to get 
it because I understand _it has an Irish back- 
ground. Is this true?’ 

This poem was founded on a true story told 
to Tennyson by the Irish poet, Aubrey de Vere. 

The body of a young man was found in a 
Mayo bog, and it was laid out near the church 
door. An old woman approached and, when 
she saw the features, broke out crying. 

It was the body of her young lover who, 
some 50 years before, had been lost in the 
bog. The peat had kept the body in a well- 
preserved condition 
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FrRoM THE Lone Star STATE :—Clare-born 
Martin F. McNamara, who has been living in 
Houston, Texas, for many years, was deeply 
interested in the reference in the Postbag to 
the Irish Brigade that served in South Africa 
during the Boer War. 

It reminded him of an unsung soldier, 
Richard J. Barry, who fought with this Brigade, 
and who died three years ago in Houston, at 
the age of 84. 

Barry was born in Cork City; having sur- 
vived the rigours of the South African campaign, 
he went to the United States. He landed in 





WRITE NOW 


Readers abroad—in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us all about themselves, their 
environment and give us facts and figures 
about their living conditions. And perhaps 
they might care to throw in a reference to 
their Irish background, tf any? 











San Francisco in 1906—on the very day the 
now historical earthquake destroyed that city. 

There he went to work for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. Later transferred to Texas as 
a Superintendent, he became Assistant General 
Manager. 

On his retirement he established a business 
which thrived, and it is now being carried on 
by his son Desmond. 


x 


Terence P. 
14 Mallee Crescent, 


THE EMERALD SCHEME :—Mr. 
Hawkins, A.M.I.E.E., 
Southport, Lancashire, England, writes : ‘‘ The 
Emerald Scheme, which I originated on Ist 
July, 1957, applies the joint organising, techni- 
cal and financial aids of people of Irish national- 
ity and descent, at home and overseas, to native 
Irish matters of industry and commerce in 
order to provide more employment and employ- 
ment opportunities in Ireland. 

“The Scheme became operational on Sept. 
ist. Organising Aid (Phase 1) is now being 
applied, and it will have immediate positive 
effects in Ireland generally. e scheme will 
enlist the co-operation of Irish people at home 
and overseas.” 

Mr. Hawkins, incidentally, is Honorary 
Secretary of the Irish Society, Southport. 





ENQUIRERS, +LEASE NOTE 

UERIES concerning the Proclamatton 

of 1916 (the Declarat.on of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive daily mainiy from the 
United States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies size 24° x 36° are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11" x 15° 
costs $1.00, 

Both are available from th. pubitsher , 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Ltd.. 43 Parkgate 
Street. Dublin 











THANK YOU, EILEEN | :—Words 
a nurse in Duncan Hospital, 
Wanganui, New Zealand. She is 
M. Boland, and she writes : 

** 1 would like to say how much I enjoy your 
grand magazine ; it presents the Irish point of 
view so well and seems to be the only magazine 
that is truly Irish. I have been getting it for 
about four years now, and look forward to it 
eagerly every month. | particularly enjoy the 
articles on Irish authors and actors.” 

Miss Boland’s father was Dublin-born ; her 
mother English. Although he left ireland when 
he was fairly young, he “‘ loved his country 
dearly and often spoke to me about Dublin. 

e was my chief story-teller when I was a 
child, and I love all 
things Irish.’ 

She tells us that there is a little bit of Ireland 
in every New Zealand city and town—one is 
bound to meet the bearers of Irish surnames 
everywhere. ‘‘ And,” she adds, “we have 
many fine New Zealand-born priests and nuns 
who have unmistakable Irish names.’ 
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AMERICAN YEATS FAN :—Miss Elizabeth C. 
Welborn, Greenwood, South Carolina, has very 
pleasant memories of her recent trip to this 
country—*‘ one perfect vacation.’’ she describes 
it. 

On the train from Galway to Limerick a 
woman handed her a copy of the J/rish Digest, 
and we infer that she has now become a regular 
reader. 

A Yeats een, she went to Sligo ‘‘ the 
first thi a bus to Rosses Point, 
saleed alta to Drumcliffe and Innisfree. 

Miss Welborn, before coming to Ireland, 
purchased a volume of Yeats’s poems. On the 
flyleaf she found that someone had scrawled, 

* Adjusting instruments"; this explains the 
appearance of the phrase in the following poem 
composed by her: 


of praise from 
Durie Hill, 
Miss Eileen 


_ suppose that is why I 


TO YEATS 

Forbid that they should say of words | write 
What they have said about your fairy page ; 

* Adjusting instruments’ sounds erudite 
To stern psychologists who set a stage 
And draw the drapes for man to play his part. 
With casual contemplating mien these bold 
Technicians try to analyze a heart, 
And in its stead leave something stark and cold. 


You took the green of Ireland for your song, 

The land of leprechaun and sprightly fairy, 

You sang of love, of death, of ancient wrong 

In verses wholly wise, yet light and airy. 

ir Great One, blown by every passing gust, 
I thank my lucky stars you didn’t adjust. 











A vivid, exciting novel of 
Struggle against injustice 


Patrick Hogan’s 


great novel of the 
“troubled times” in Ireland 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


and exciting story of Irish life 

he beginning of the century. The 
e is laid in Dublin, a city agitated 

y the Great Labour Movement, by the 

secret preparations for the Rising, and 
by the Rising itself with its tragic 
aftermath [he character studies are 
excellent. Burke, the people’s demi-god, 
swaving the masses to his will: Norah 
Cremins, a tragic figure, struggling to 
rise from the depths of her degradation, 
ind in the end succeeding magnificently ; 
Monger the British spy, and Jack 
Neilan, our hero, bewildered and per- 
plexed, a pacifist at heart but a revolu- 
tionary by choice, This is a story of the 
workers of Dublin, of their struggle 
against injustice and of the part they 
played in shaping the destiny of Ireland. 


The author, Hogan, T.D., 
took an active part in the War of 
Independence and was deported to 
England after the Easter Week Rising. 
He is the author of several songs, 
including My Shawl of Galway Grey, 
and a book of short stories of Irish life 
entitled The Unmarried Daughter 


“,... definitely 


worth reading ”’ 
Price 12,6 


Published by C.J. Fallon _td., 43 Parkgate St. Dublin 
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2 EDEL 
QUINN 


(1907-1944) 
by 
Mgr. Leon-Joseph 
Suenens, 


BISHOP OF MALINES 
“ELGIUM 


“May this book meet with the most 
favourable reception.” 


—Poye Pius XII 


Tas Biography of a wonderful 
apostle of our own day will etch itself 
deep on your mind. 
It is the story of an Irish gir! of 
supreme faith who com>ined beauty, 
_ gentleness and superhuman courage. 
Edel Quinn was the Envoy of the 
Legion of Mary to Africa and already 
she has become a legendary figure there. 
This well-bound, beautifilly illus- 
1, trated volume at 7/6 (by post 8/6) 
is exceptionally low-priced for these 
days, and is within the reach of all. 
Limp Bound edition now available at 
3/6 (by post, 4/6) (276 pp., 10 illus- 
trations). 


Published by 


c.j. FALLON Lrp 


43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. Printed 
by Cahill @& Co., Ltd., Parkgate 
Printing Works, Dublin. 








NOW ON SALE PRICE 16 


ELLERY QUEEN’S 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


OCTOBER ISSUE 
CONTENTS INCLUDE 


MALICE IN WONDERLAND 
RUFUS KING 


CRIME IN RHYME 
ROBERT BLOCH 


THE CAT AND THE CHESTNUT 
AGATHA CHRISTIE 


WALKING ALONE 
MIRIAM ALLEN DEFORD 


OUT OF THE MIDST OF THE FIRE 
EVANS HARRINGTON 


HE SWUNG AND HE MISSED 
NELSON ALGREN 


THE LAST WEEK 
A. HARRIS 


A WAY WITH WOMEN 
NICHOLSON WILLIAMS 


LILITH, STAY AWAY FROM THE DOOR 
B. J. R. STOLPER 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers 


Annual! subscription, 20s. 0d. Post free 
From Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway f 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD 
London Office: | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 














WHAT TO SEE IN DUBLIN (12) 


Marsh’ s 
Library 


Marsh’s Library, beside 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, was 
Ireland’s first public library 
It is a charming little building, 
built in 1703, the work of Sir 
William Robinson, Ireland's 
first notable architect. The 
Royal Hospital at Kilmainham 
is his work 


The Guinness 
Brewery 


A sight on no account to be 
missed when you are in Dublin 
is the brewing of Guinness, 
which you can follow from 
start to delectable finish at the 
Guinness Brewery at St 
James's Gate. Guinness has 
been brewed there for nearly 
200 years. 
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Visitors are taken round the Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.; 
on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 not admitted. The 
Brewery is closed on Sundays and public holidays. 

YOUVE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU’VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 
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